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DANIEL J. TOBIN, president of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, believes the officers of 
unions should not permit themselves to become too 
eager for publicity. Writing in the June issue 
of The International Teamster, 
Mr. Tobin says: “The interna- 
tional union appreciates pub- 
licity of a constructive nature. 
All organizations need helpful 
publicity in the press of the na- 
tion. Officials connected with 
organizations are only workers 
for the unions, and I have found 
that it has not helped labor offi- 
cers to keep in the public eye 
too much. I think you can look 
over some of the labor men who are being continu- 
ously in the public eye, especially in some of the 
national organizations outside and inside of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in many in- 
stances you will find that they have depreciated 
their value to their own organization by striving 
for mad-dog publicity.” In the same editorial Mr. 
Tobin also reminds union officials that they are 
“the servants of labor.” “The union controls the 
official, as it should,” he writes. “The official of 
a union does not control the union. * * * The point 
I am trying to make in this article is that labor 
officials owe everything they have to their unions; 
and it is their job to serve their unions and to be 
very careful—extremely careful—to do nothing to- 
ward serving themselves or members of their fami- 
lies, lest their actions be interpreted as using their 
positions in labor to further some personal interest.” 


MR. TOBIN 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT has admittedly declined 
from the postwar peak of last September. A report 
of the U.S. Labor Department issued May 21 said 
unemployment has been on the increase since last 
October. However, the number of workers who 
have jobs and the volume of industrial production 
and other economic activity remain at very high 
levels. The same is true of purchasing power. 
Defense and Marshall Plan expenditures are also in 
the picture. For all these reasons, the A. F. of L.’s 
Executive Council scouted depression scares in a 
strongly phrased statement on economic conditions 
issued at last month’s Cleveland meeting. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, is the site of this year's 


International Labor Conference, which is in prog- 
ress this month. George Philip Delaney, the 
A. F. of L.’s international representative, is serv- 
ing as the American workers’ 
delegate. A. F. of L. Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and 
the leaders of several A. F. of L. 
international unions are in at- 
tendance as members of the 
American delegation. The In- 
ternational Labor Conference is 
the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, 
which was brought into exist- 
ence after World War I through 
the efforts of the American Federation of Labor. 
David A. Morse, former U.S. Undersecretary of 
Labor, is now the I.L.O.’s director-general. Free- 
dom of association, the continued existence of slave 
labor and other urgent and far-reaching issues will 
come before the delegates from all corners of the 
earth participating in the parley at Geneva. 


MR. MORSE 


A MARTYR'S TRIBUTE was given last month to Wil- 


liam Lurye, organizer for the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, who was murdered while 
carrying on his organizing activities in New York 
City. David Dubinsky, president of the I.L.G.W.U, 
has pledged that the union will keep faith with Mr. 
Lurye by completing his work “to drive this criminal 
fringe from the industry.” The organizer’s slayers 
were in the hire of anti-union, sweatshop employers, 
union leaders are convinced. The I.L.G.W.U. has 
posted a reward of $25,000 for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the assassins. 


A SEMI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published at Flora, 
Illinois, has been saved by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The paper is 
the Flora Sentinel. Foes of trade unionism wert 
trying to close the paper down because the pub- 
lisher, Charles A. Crowder, refused to omit strike 
news and editorial comment fair to labor during 
a labor dispute. The I.B.E.W. made a loan to the 
Sentinel to prevent foreclosure of a mortgage 
the newspaper threatened by hostile interests. 
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Restless People 


In America I saw the freest and most 
enlightened men, placed in the happiest 
circumstances which the world affords: 
it seemed to me as if a cloud habitually 
hung upon their brow, and I thought them 
serious and almost sad even in their pleas- 
ures, 

It is strange to see with what feverish 
ardor the Americans pursue their own wel- 
fare and to. watch the vague dread that 
constantly torments them lest they should 
not have chosen the shortest path which 
may lead to it. 

At first sight there is something sur- 
prising in this strange unrest of so many 
happy men, restless in the midst of abund- 
ance. The spectacle itself, however, is as 
old as the world; the novelty is to see a 
whole people furnish an exemplification 
of it. 

Their taste for physical gratifications 
must be regarded as the original source 
of that secret inquietude which the actions 
of the American betray and of that incon- 
stancy of which they afford fresh examples 
every day. He who has set his heart ex- 
clusively upon the pursuit of worldly wel- 
fare is always in a hurry, for he has but a 
limited time at his disposal to reach it, 
to grasp it and to enjoy it. The recollec- 
tion of the brevity of life is a constant 
spur to him. 

If in addition to the taste for physical 
well-being a social condition be superadded 
in which the laws and customs make no 
condition permanent, here is a great ad- 
ditional stimulant to this restlessness of 
temper. Men will then be seen continu- 
ally to change their track for fear of miss- 
ing the shortest cut to happiness. 

Amongst democratic nations men easily 
attain a certain equality of conditions— 
they can never attain the equality they 
desire. They are near enough to see its 
charms but too far off to enjoy them. 

To these causes must be attributed that 
strange melancholy which oftentimes will 
haunt the inhabitants of democratic coun- 
tries in the midst of their abundance and 
that disgust at life which sometimes seizes 
upon them in the midst of calm and easy 
circumstances. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, 1840. 
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he Executive Council Meets 


HE Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
met in quarterly session last 
month. The meeting, at which the 
Mouncil dealt with numerous matters 
f great importance to wage-earners, 
he nation and the world, was held 
in Cleveland. 
© In plain language the Executive 
Gouncil called upon Congress to enact 
the Thomas-Lesinski bill in place of 
the anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act so 
Hinitely repudiated by the Amer- 
m™n people in last year’s elections. 
At the same time, the Council made 
Mown its willingness to accept cer- 
in changes in the Thomas-Lesinski 
foposal in response to demands for 
fotection of “the public interest.” 
SThese amendments were listed ‘as 
lows : 
1) A provision requiring em- 
vers as well as union leaders to 
im non-Communist affidavits. 
42) A requirement for the filing 
#fnancial reports by unions. 
m3) A guarantee of free speech 
ier employers in dezlings with their 
| Orkers, short of intimidation and 
ercion. 
4) A provision authorizing the 
Ssident to seize and operate in be- 
‘of the government for thirty 
is any struck plant or industry 
idleness threatens to bring 
a national emergency. 
Vith these amendments,” 
scutive Council said, “any sincere 
fections to the Thomas-Lesinski 
# must be removed.” 
Mt the Cleveland meeting new im- 
was given to the American 
x fration of Labor’s global offen- 
é against communism. The Council 
limously - approved participation 
other free labor organizations in 
world labor body that will put 
|Communists’ World Federation 
@rade Unions in the shade. The 
Pf. of L. leaders authorized the 
fration to join with the C.I.O. as 
® as with democratic labor move- 
its-of other countries in establish- 
‘the new international trade union 
Saniz ation. 
ne Executive Council directed the 
©. of L. to participate in the meet- 
flater this month at which steps 
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the - 


will be taken to set up the new free 
federation of trade unions. The rep- 
resentatives of the A. F. of L. at this 
meeting, which will take place in 
Europe, are headed by Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany. 

In a move of vast significance, the 
Executive Council urged ratification 
of the Atlantic Pact “with all pos- 
sible speed.” President William 
Green told reporters that the Council 
members felt Senate approval of the 
international compact against agres- 
sion was vital to “maintain and pro- 
mote peace and to make the United 
Nations a success.” 

The Council took cognizance of 
pessimism concerning the nation’s 
economic future expressed by 
“prophets of economic doom” and 
asserted flatly that it “does not share 
their view.” The Council said: 

“The Executive Council sees no im- 
mediate evidence in the nation of a 
depression, nor any indication of a 
depression befalling America in the 


near future. On the contrary, all 
signs point to a continued period of 
high production, substantial employ- 
ment and prosperity. 

“The few decreases in prices that 
have taken place are a healthy sign, 
rather than a danger signal. * * * 

“As the facts stand, the needs of 
the American people and the commit- 
ments which our government has 
made for European recovery and na- 
tional defense assure a heavy and 
continued demand for the products of 
Aimerican farms and factories for 
years to come. 

“As long as the purchasing power 
of American workers and the public 
as a whole remains high, consump- 
tion will keep pace with production 
and prosperous conditions will con- 
tinue.” 

The Executive Council will go to 
Canada for its next meeting. The 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto will be 
the scene. The next gathering is 


slated to get under way August 15. 


Senate Opens T-H Debate 


HE FIGHT to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act is now under way in 
the Senate. The repeal drive opened with Senator Elbert D. Thomas 

of Utah, chairman of the Labor Committee, speaking for two hours. 
He urged the Senate to give its approval to the Thomas bill, under 
which the Taft-Hartley Act would be wiped off the books and be 


replaced by a modernized version of the Wagner Act. 
bill is the Administration, measure. 


The Thomas 


In his speech, which opened debate, Senator Thomas pointed out 
that last November’s election results showed that the American 
people had decided that “the Taft-Hartley Law was a mistake.” 

He recalled that President Truman and the Democratic platform 


had both pledged repeal. 


by the electorate, he observed. 


This stand had been endorsed very distinctly 


Senator Thomas told his colleagues that the Labor Committee had 
found that the Taft-Hartley Act did the following: 
bIncreased government interference with and restricted free collec- 


tive bargaining. 


>Hampered workers in the exercise of their basic rights. 
bProvided unsound procedures and administrative structures. 
PDealt with matters of public policy outside the proper scope of 


labor-management legislation. 


bDiscriminated unfairly against labor organizations. 
The Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed, Mr. Thomas told his 


colleagues, 


before employers “drive a wedge between employes and 


their unions, thereby enabling them to restore the system of individ- 
ual bargaining that prevailed before the Wagner Act was passed.” 














~ Craft Units Under Taft-Hartley 


N.L.BA.B. Is Stilt Exercising Its Discretion 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








HE severability of craft units 
Tr for purposes of collective bar- 

gaining has been, from the be- 
ginning, the subject of heated con- 
test and spirited litigation before the 
National Labor Relations Board. De- 
velopments have been so rapid, and 
the principles applied by the Board 
have undergone such frequent change, 
that decisions only a few months old 
cannot safely be relied upon in de- 
termining the circumstances under 
which a separate craft unit may be 
established. 

Two new decisions, involving the 
International Harvester Company and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
illustrate the extent of changes tak- 
ing place in the Board’s determina- 
tion of the important problems pre- 
sented when it is sought to carve a 
craft unit out of a larger non-craft 
unit. 

In the first of these cases the Board 
creates a new “craft nucleus” doc- 
trine and in the second it permits 
craft units to be established in in- 
dustries in which they have not been 
recognized in the past. 


HE UNDERLYING principle appli- 
g iper in the establishment of an 
“appropriate unit” under the Wagner 
Act required that the unit should be 
composed of employes having a com- 
munity of interest in the ‘subjects of 
collective bargaining. Many factors 
were and are considered in deter- 
mining whether the employes have 
the same interests. Consequently, the 
decision in any particular case is 
based on a variety of factors. 

The “craft nucleus” doctrine, con- 
firmed in the International Harvester 
Company case, was applied to a 
group in a plant where the group 
was separately located and super- 
vised and did not interchange em- 
ployes with other departments and 


4 


where their basis of pay was different 
from that of other employes in the 
plant. Under that doctrine a craft 
unit is allowed even though all the 
employes in the unit do not possess 
definite craft skills. It is held to be 
sufficient if the group contains a 
nucleus of skilled craftsmen together 
with less skilled employes, even 
though there are other employes in 
the plant performing work compar- 
able to that of the less skilled em- 
ployes included in the craft unit. 

The Board held that such a group 
of employes formed around a nucleus 
of skilled craftsmen could, if they so 
voted in a separate election, be 
severed from a unit of production 
and maintenance employes notwith- 
standing a history of collective bar- 
gaining on a more comprehensive 
basis. While the decision leaves un- 
certain how large a “craft nucleus” 
is necessary, it is clear that it need 
not amount to a majority of the 
group. 

In the Weyerhaeuser case the Board 
ruled that the absence of craft units 
in the lumber industry was not sufh- 
cient to preclude the creation of a 
craft unit of machinists and auto me- 
chanics at a sawmill operation if 
they so desired because of their spe- 
cial skills and differences in the work 
performed by them. The Board said: 

“The employer and the intervenor 
urge that the requested unit be de- 
nied because of the bargaining his- 
tory in the industry on a plant-wide 
basis. The fact that there may be 
no craft units in the lumber industry 
is not sufficient to deny to the follow- 
ing group an opportunity to express, 
through an election, their desires 
with respect to representation in a 
separate unit.” 

These recent decisions open an op- 
portunity for the establishment of 
craft units in many situations in 


which formerly they would have been 
denied. They recognize a type of 
unit which appears to be midway be. 
tween the true craft unit and the in. 
dustrial type of unit. 

Under the Wagner Act the Board 
was given broad discretion in the de- 
termination of questions pertaining 
to the establishment of collective bar- 
gaining units. The only limitation 
was that the unit “shall be the em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit or 
subdivision thereof.” 

The importance of this power 
lodged in the Board is accentuated 
by the fact that no appeal to a court 
is ordinarily available except under 
most extraordinary circumstances or 
when an employer refuses to bargain 
after being ordered to do so. 


row in the case of LaCrosse 
Telephone Corporation versus 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, decided last January by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
it was held that the establishment of 
a unit by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board takes precedence over 
any unit which may have been estab- 
lished by a State Labor Relations 
Board affecting interstate commerce. 
The Supreme Court held, in effect. 
that in such matters the federal act 
is exclusive and supreme. 

Shortly after the passage of the 
Wagner Act, the Board established 
the “Globe doctrine” which permitted 
craft units to be established provided 
the members of the craft voted for 
separate representation. However, in 
1939 the Board, in large measure, 
nullified that principle by its decision 
in the case of the American Can 
Company. 

In that case it held that separate 
bargaining units for craft employe 
were not appropriate for collective 
bargaining unless they had been e& 
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tablished prior to organization of 
the plant on an industrial basis where 
such employes had been included in 
a broader unit of production and 
maintenance employes. This decision 
virtually ruled out representation by 
craft organizations in such cases and 
froze the existing non-craft unit in 
the plant. 

The decision added fuel to efforts 
to amend the Wagner Act to permit 
greater freedom in the establishment 
of craft units in a manner similar to 
the provisions of the New York La- 
bor Relations Act. Such efforts, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful. 

Not until the passage of the ne- 
farious Taft-Hartley Act was any 
change whatever made in the law 
governing the question, and the pro- 
visions contained in that act proved 
illusory and ineffective; in fact, in 
some cases the provisions added addi- 
tional restrictions on efforts to or- 
ganize. 

The provision that the Board could 
not give controlling weight to “the 
extent to which the employes have or- 
ganized” led the Board to dismiss 
numerous petitions for establishment 
of units in a subdivision of a plant on 
the ground that such a unit was sup- 
ported only by the extent of organ- 
ization. Such a provision is par- 


ticularly restrictive where organiza-, 


tion is under way and the union is 
attempting to gain a foothold. 

The other amendment in the Taft- 
Hartley Act inserted a proviso in 
Section 9(b) that a craft unit should 
not be held inappropriate “on the 
ground that a different unit has been 
established by prior Board deter- 
mination, unless a majority of the 
employes in the proposed craft unit 
vole against separate representation.” 

This provision is not only very 
narrowly drawn but has been wholly 
ineffective to accomplish its pretend- 
ed purpose. It does not assure the 
craft group an opportunity to ex- 
press its preference for separate rep- 
tesentation. The Board was quick to 
hold in the National Tube Company 
case that, under the proviso, the only 
restriction imposed on the Board is 
that a prior Board determination or 
bargaining history may not be the 
“sole” cround for denying separation 
of a craft group, and reaffirming that 
the bargaining history may be con- 
sidered as a “weighty factor” in 
denyine a craft unit. 

In that case, sometimes referred 
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to as the “Basic Steel” case, the 
Board rendered its most significant 
decision under the craft proviso in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It involved a 
denial of a craft election sought by 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers International Union, A. F. of L. 

Both the employer and the oppos- 
ing ‘union claimed that under the 
craft unit provision of the act, the 
Board could, in its discretion, deny 
an election to the craft employes. The 
Board adopted this interpretation and 
pointed out that under the act it 
could take into consideration the bar- 
gaining history in the industry, the 
integration of craft functions in the 
general production process and their 
relation to the functions of other pro- 
duction employes. 


i ines Boarp discussed at length the 
legislative history of the act in 
relation to the American Can doctrine 
and concluded that that doctrine was 
not overturned. The Board said: 
“Even on the assumption, however, 
that the legislative history might be 
construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of Congress to eliminate the 
American Can doctrine altogether, so 
that neither a prior Board determina- 
tion nor the bargaining history of a 
particular employer could be relied 
upon as the controlling factor in a 
decision finding a craft unit inap- 
propriate, it is clear that the only 
restriction imposed by Section 9(b) 
(2) is that such prior determination 
or bargaining history may not be 
the sole ground upon which the 
Board may decide that a craft unit 


‘is inappropriate without an election. 


“In other words, there is no basis 
for finding a Congressional intent to 
prohibit the use of a prior Board de- 
termination or any bargaining history 
based thereon as a factor to be con- 
sidered in determining the issue of 
craft severance, so long as neither is 
made the sole ground upon which the 
Board predicates its decision. 

“Regardless of any limitation on 
the use of the bargaining history of a 
particular employer, there is no sug- 
gestion, either in the provision it- 
self or even in its legislative history, 


that the Board should be inhibited in 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT? The an- 
swer is: “Plenty!” The facts are 
presented in brief, readable form in 
a new A. F. of L. pamphlet. A penny 
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using bargaining history in the in- 
dustry concerned in determining the 
appropriateness of a proposed unit of 
craft employes. We conclude that 
bargaining history in an industry 
may be considered as a weighty fac- 
tor in any Board decision affecting 
the issue of the appropriateness of 
separate craft representation. . 

“The language contained in Sec- 
tion 9(b) (2) itself supports this con- 
clusion. We also believe that even if 
we were licensed to look behind the 
statute; and should then conclude 
from examining the legislative his- 
tory that Congress intended to abro- 
gate the American Can doctrine 
per se, it would not necessarily fol- 
low that craft severance must be 
granted in the instant proceeding.” 


In still another case (Chrysler Cor- 
poration) the Board held that the 
rule formerly adopted that “employes 
with similar bargaining interests 
shall be placed in the same bargain- 
ing unit” remained effective under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which only em- 
phasized the distinctiveness of craft 
employes, professional employes and 
guards, and, in ‘the case of Pacific 
Car and Foundry Company, held that 
the proviso kad no application to em- 
ploye groups which do not fall with- 
in the usual craft test of “consider- 
able periods of apprenticeship.” 

Recognition of the “craft nucleus” 
doctrine may indicate a trend toward 
greater freedom in craft severance. 
However, from the mass of litigation 
developing around that problem, only 
two things appear certain—that the 
rules enforced by the Board will con- 
tinue to fluctuate and that under the 
Taft-Hartley Act the Board still ex- 
ercises almost complete discretion in 
determining craft units. 


It has been said that the applicable 
law is established on a case-to-case 
basis and, this being true, it is neces- 
sary for organizations to keep abreast 
of the many changes inaugurated by 
the decisions of the Board. For the 
same reason, it is important that the 
law be amended to conform to the 
rule governing craft severance con- 
tained in the New York State Labor 
Relations Act. 


postcard will bring you your copy. 
It’s free. Every member of organized 
labor should have a copy. Write today 
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tled political conditions that tolled the advantages of democracy chairman; Manuel Meza of Mexico. 
have seen the rise of mili- over totalitarianism and pledged the vice-chairman; and Luis Alberto 
tary dictatorships in a num- continued support of his little coun- Monge of Costa Rica, secretary. 
ber of Latin American countries, the try to the forces that are striving for It elected also the vice-chairman 
fourth conference of American states the triumph of peace, democracy and_ of the conference in the person of 
members of the International Labor social progress. Similar sentiments Angelo Parmigiani of Brazil, the 
Organization, held in Uruguay worker member of the creden- 
from April 25 to May 7, provided tials committee, Moliere Compas 
a forum for the unfettered ex- of Haiti, and all the committee 
pression of the will of organized vice-chairmen with the exception 
labor to keep fighting for the of one which was given, by mu- 
restoration of liberty in the coun- tual agreement, to the Argentine 
tries where it is now suppressed, delegation. 
and for the preservation of the Under the influence of the 
true democratic way of life C.1L.T. leadership, the workers’ 
throughout the Western Hem- group acted unanimously in all 
isphere. major issues and was thus able 
The conference, held at the to play an important role in the 
Miramar Hotel in Carrasco, a deliberations of the conference. 
suburb of Montevideo, was at- Many of the conference’s most 
tended by delegations from six- important resolutions originated. 
teen American states, including in fact, in the workers’ group, 
Canada, with a total of sixty-three notably the resolution on viola- 
delegates, assisted by ninety-nine tion of trade union rights, which 
advisers. implicitly condemned the meas- 
The United States delegation ures taken by the governments 
was composed of Ambassador of Peru and Venezuela against 
Ellis O. Briggs and Assistant Sec- their respective labor federations. 


retary of Labor Ralph Wright A. F. of L.’s George P. Delaney was on 
for the government. Mr. James hand for Governing Body of I.L.O. = DEBATE on this resolution 
Tenham for the employers and provided the most exciting 
this writer for the workers. Brother were voiced by the chairman of the highlight of the whole conference and 
Serafino Romualdi, the. A. F. of L.’s | Governing Body of the I.L.0., by gained extensive press coverage. 
Latin American representative, was Brother Delaney, who spoke on be- For two sessions the resolutions 
the worker adviser. half of the workers’ section of the committee debated the resolution s 
In addition, we enjoyed the pres. Governing Body, by his colleagues of _ text, its propriety and its implica- 
ence and constant cooperation and the employers’ and government tions. The workers’ group, while 
advice of Brother George P. Delaney, groups, and by the presiding officer agreeing to minor modifications of 
the A. F. of L.’s international repre- of the conference, Dr. Fernando _ its text, stood firm against any sug 
sentative, who was attending the con- Farina, the Uruguayan Minister of gestion to delete the specific refer- 
ference as a delegate of the workers’ Labor. ence to Peru and Venezuela. The 
group of the I.L.O. Governing Body. A significant feature of this con- debate for the workers’ group was led 
In the same capacity the grand old ference was the emergence of the by Brother Serafino Romualdi, its 
man of the European labor move- Inter-American Confederation of spokesman in the resolutions com- 
ment, Leon Jouhaux of France, at- Workers (C.I.T.) as the dominant mittee, who had as his main opponent 
tended. labor group in the Western Hemi- the government delegate of Argenm 
The conference was inaugurated sphere. It obtained the unanimous _ tina, Dr. Riccardo Stafforini. . 
by the president of Uruguay. Senor approval of the workers’ group for When the resolution was finally 
Luis Batlle Berres,. who delivered a__ its full slate of candidates for various put to a vote, it received forty ™ 


C OMING at a time of unset- welcoming address in which he ex- offices, who were: Bernardo Ibaiiez. 
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favor, none against, with five abstain- 
ing, among them the governments of 
Argentina, Canada and Brazil and 
employer delegates of Argentina and 
the United States. 

In the plenary session the com- 
mittee’s action was approved with the 
workers’ group solidly in favor and 
the government and employers’ 
groups divided. The government 
representatives who voted in favor 
were those of Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, 
Uruguay, the United States and Haiti. 

The resolution condemned the ar- 
rest and persecution of trade union 
leaders, recommended to the I.L.O.’s 
Governing Body the continuation of 
its efforts to establish machinery for 
the firm and impartial investigation 
of alleged violations of trade 
union rights, and called upon the 
L.0.’s director-general to con- 
tinue the gathering of informa- 
tion in regard to the violations 
brought forward by the workers’ 
group at this conference. 

Other resolutions adopted by 
the conference requested the Gov- 
ening Body of the I.L.O. to 
study the advisability of includ- 
ing in the agenda of future ses- 
sions of the International Labor 
Conference the foilowing items: 
the effectiveness of the resolutions 
of regional conferences and in- 
dustrial committee, an interna- 
tional declaration of old age 
rights, facilities to permit work- 
rs and their families to benefit 
to the full from holidays with 
pay, the problem of handicrafts 
in the American countries and 
their economic and social aspects 
and an international declaration of 
the rights of workers. 

The Montevideo conference also 
went on record as expressing the hope 
that current negotiations between the 
International Labor Organization 
and the Organization of American 
States for the establishment of a per- 
manent form of relationship and effec- 
lve Cooperation between them may 
soon reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

The committee on the adjustment 
of labor disputes examined a detailed 
resolution on this subject prepared 
by the I.L.0. Considerable time was 
given to the effort to reconcile con- 
Hicting points of view emanating 
‘rom the different systems in force in 
the vari.us American countries for 
the setil-ment of labor disputes. 
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This writer, who was a member of 
this committee, expressed the opinion, 
shared in particular by government, 
employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives of the United States and Canada, 
that labor disputes, whatever their 
nature, should be settled by the in- 
terested parties in conformity with 
the principles of collective bargain- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the representa- 
tives of the Latin American countries 
—government, employers’ and work- 
ers’ members—stressed the necessity 
of making a distinction between 
economic labor disputes and labor 
disputes of a legal character, con- 
tending that labor courts were the 
appropriate authority for the satis- 
factory settlement of the latter. 


Phil Hannah, representing U.S. workers, 
backed collective bargaining process 


The committee finally agreed to 
submit to the conference two resolu- 
tions, the first referring to the solu- 
tion of disputes arising from the 
interpretation or application of col- 
lective agreements and the second 
referring to labor courts. 

The first resolution provides that 
disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion or application of collective agree- 
ments should be settled by the parties 
themselves in conformity with the 
principles of collective bargaining 
and recommends that the employers, 
employers’ organizations and work- 
ers’ organizations include in agree- 
ments provisions concerning the set- 
tlement of such disputes and see to 
the establishment of appropriate ma- 
chinery to this end. 


The second resolution, considering 
that a number of countries in the 
Western Hemisphere have established 
labor courts as a means of settling 
labor disputes of a legal character, 
lays down certain principles for the 
guidance of laws in such countries 
in this matter. These principles refer 
to the establishment and organiza- 
tion of labor courts, to their com- 
petence, to the procedure of concilia- 
tion, and to the functioning of these 
courts as well as to certain guarantees 
which should be accorded to the 
workers in order to prevent acts of 
discrimination. 

The government, employers’ and 
workers’ members of the United 
States abstained from voting in favor, 
since in the U.S. the voluntary sys- 

tem for the settlement of labor 
disputes is the prevailing one and 
is considered satisfactory for the 
settlement of such disputes. 
Nevertheless, they noted with 
satisfaction that the Latin Ameri- 
can countries had adopted labor 
courts, inasmuch as this method 
was in accord with their tradi- 
tions and legal practices. 


PECIAL importance was at- 
tached to the question of in- 
digenous populations in view of 
the fact that the problem may be 
called typically American. The 
resolution approved in commit- 
tee and ratified in plenary ses- 
sion did the following: 


(1) Reaffirmed the principle 
of equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities without distinction of 
race or nationality. 

(2) Requested the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. to recommend that 
governments should take steps to put 
into effect legislation adapted to the 
real needs and the special character- 
istics of life and work of the respec- 
tive indigenous populations concern- 
ing, in particular: 

(a) Equal pay for equal work. 


(b) Regulation of the 
private recruiting agents. 


activities of 


(ce) Provision of adequate housing and 
medical, hospital and pharmaceutical 
care as an obligation to be established 
by contracts of employment. 

(d) Recognition of the family as an 
economic unit in the extension of social 
insurance benefits and other forms of 
social’ assistance. 

(e) Inclusion of indigenous workers 
in plans for land settlements. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Show Is Smash Hit 


MOST SUCCESSFUL UNION INDUSTRIES SHOW IN 
was held in Cleveland last month under the auspices 


tion of Labor. Capacity crowds thronged the huge 
Auditorium during the five-day run of the tremendous 
sition. They learned the meaning of “good relations.” 


ibitors included union manufacturers and other union 
pyers as well as the American Federation of Labor itself 
seores of unions affiliated with the Federation. 


the slogan: “Free Trade Unions—Bulwark of 


” 
Je 
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By WILLIAM COLLINS 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


EW YORK CITY, for many 
decades one of the greatest 
strongholds of organized labor, 

is meeting its problems of the post- 
war period with fortitude and dis- 
patch. The American Federation of 
Labor movement in this gateway to 
the land of promise is maintaining its 
devotion to the basic principles of 
American trade unionism espoused 
and enunciated more than half a cen- 
tury ago by New York’s distinguished 
and revered Sam Gompers and P. J. 
McGuire. The postwar years have 
been trying ones for New York City’s 
workers, but the basic structure of 
the A. F. of L. has proved its sound- 
ness by meeting the tests of the chang- 
ing times for labor in the big town. 
The key agency of American Fed- 
eration of Labor activity in New York 
City is the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, which is one of the oldest 
branches of organized labor in the 
United States. The Executive Board 
of the Council includes representa- 
tives of the building trades, the print- 
ing trades, the garment trades, the 
metal trades, the transportation 
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trades, the amusement and catering 
trades and miscellaneous federal and 
industrial unions. 

So far, most New York City affili- 
ates of the A. F. of L. 
have largely avoided 
unemployment erup- 
tions like those that 
followed World War 
I. Wages and work- 
ing conditions have 
been maintained and 
secured. Inflationary 
and other outside in- 
fluences have affected 
values and purchas- 
ing power, but by 
and large, labor sta- 
bility has been fairly 
well maintained. 

Each branch of the 
A. F. of L. functions 
in its own orbit, but 
underneath this activ- 
ity is the basic and common trade 
union fraternity that makes for the 
strength of the A. F. of L. movement 
in the great metropolis. 

The building and construction 
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trades constitute one of the most im 
portant groups in New York City 
labor. They have had a variety of 
problems to face during the years 
since World War I! 
came to an end. Ste 
bility has been maip- 
tained only through 
the long-established 
collective bargaining 
experience on the 
part of the employ: 
ers’ associations and 
the various union 
that make up the 
Building and Con 
struction Trades 
Council. Employmen! 
in the building trades 
at the time of writing 
is off about 20 pet 
cent. Among the 
causes are the delay 
in housing legislation. 
interference with well-established 
building codes and the inflated costs 
of building: materials. With the ps 
sage of favorable legislation and with 
costs becoming more stable, the 
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centive will be provided for 
greatly increased activity in 
this important field. Thou- 
sands of veterans who have 
secured their training as ap- 
prentices and been admitted 
to membership in the build- 
ing craft unions will then 
get the chance for full em- 
ployment they so richly de- 
serve. 

The printing trades in 
New York City have come 
through the period of read- 
justment with membership 
increases, wage improve- 
ments and a minimum of un- 
employment. During the war the 
largest employer was the government, 
for which the printing trades made 
many sacrifices in order to fulfill pro- 
duction requirements. In the level- 
ing-off of the past few months, there 
has been unemployment in 
spots in this important industry. 

During the war New York was a 
great shipbuilding center. Since then 
the metal trades unions in shipbuild- 
ing work have haa pretty much the 
same condition to meet as they had 
following World War I. Thousands 
of workers who had shipbuilding jobs 
during the war have had to find peace- 
time employment in other fields. 

The heavy metal industries in New 
York are holding their. own. Orders 
on the books are expected to keep em- 
ployment high in these industries for 
at least two more years. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, the United Garment 
Workers Union, and the Hatters and 
Millinery Workers have made re- 
markable progress during recent 
years. While at the moment there 
are some very severe unemployment 
spots, there is confidence that the 
maintenance of purchasing power 
will correct this situation. 

The leaders of the A. F. of L. 
unions in the garment industries are 
fully alive to their responsibilities. 
Welfare funds have been established 
which give valuable protection to the 
members of the unions. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association are firmly es- 
tablished unions in-New York City. 
The Seafarers International Union is 
making steady progress. At the close 
of the war, when subversive forces 
attempted to get control of the water- 
front, they were thoroughly defeated 


some 
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by the cooperative action of these 
A. F. of L. transportation unions. 

New York is a center of the amuse- 
ment industry. This is an A. F. of L. 
field. Musicians, actors, stagehands 
and all the rest have their unions and 
contractual relations with employers. 
Every branch of the entertainment in- 
dustry benefited from the free spend- 
ing for relaxation immediately follow- 
ing the war. During the past few 
months, however, unemployment has 
become noticeable in some branches 
of the industry. 

The hotel and catering industries 
in the great city are practically LOO 
per cent organized. This represents 
a miracle of organization. Many, 
many years were given to the effort 
to organize hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes, but it remained for the past 
few years for full organization to be 
achieved. The Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers in New York City have 
maintained full employment and have 


“secured improved working conditions 


in the city’s hundreds of hotels during 
the past few years. However, some 
unemployment is being felt around 
the night clubs and cafes. 

The Building Service Employes and 
the Retail Clerks have brought to a 
halt the Communist confusion in New 
York department stores that brought 
on an investigation by Congress. Such 
effective organization work has been 
done by these unions that there has 
been quite a scramble to get on the 
A. F. of L. bandwagon. This devel- 
opment is further proof of the simple 
but effective fraternal strength of the 
A. F. of L. unions in the metropolitan 
area previously alluded to. 

The miscellaneous federal and trade 
unions, of which there are a great 
number in the city covering a. wide 
variety of operations, have come 


Important figures in Gotham’s A. F. of L. are, from left to right, 
Moe Rosen, Martin Lacey, Charles Zimmerman and James C. Quinn 


through the postwar period with con- 
tinuing wage increases and improve- 
ments in working conditions, includ- 
ing hospitalization and welfare funds. 
In recent months, however, members 
of many of these miscellaneous organ- 
izations have lost their jobs. The lay- 
offs began back in July of 1948. 

The slowing of activity has not 
been confined to one particular spot 
or industry. It has been noted in 
various industries—food processing, 
toys, bric-a-brac, brushes and sport- 
ing goods. At the time of writing 
the layeffis have pretty well stopped. 

The New York City branch of the 
American Federation of Labor rep- 
resents a total membership of nearly 
1,000,000. The officers of every local 
union are elected from its own ranks. 
The affiliated organizations conduct 
their affairs in democratic fashion. 
Always they strive to win higher 
wages, better working conditions and 
increased security for the workers 
they represent. Politically, they fol- 
low the policy laid down by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The A. F. of L. movement of 
Greater New York is fully aware of 
its community responsibilities. The 
appeals of the Community Chest. the 
Red Cross, CARE, the Free Trade 
Union Committee and many others 
are endorsed by the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, which then ar- 
ranges for the full cooperation of all 
the affiliated local unions. 

Organized labor in New York City, 
as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has had a long and 
interesting history. The A. F. of L. 
movement of Greater New York has 
made many important contributions. 
It has faithfully served the nation in 
war and in peace. It intends to serve 
in the same manner in the future. 
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ritain’s New Health Service 


Program Is Proving Popular With All 


LonpDon. 
TOP any passerby in Britain 
today and the chances are 
twenty to one that he has chosen 
his family doctor under the National 
Health Service. Ask him what he 
thinks of the scheme and he will prob- 
ably reply that it is a relief to know 
that there are no more doctors’ bills 
to worry about, that he can go and 
get his teeth seen to for the first time 
in years, that if his spectacles need 
changing it is nice to think that it 
can be done without paying the 
optician. 

If he has already had occasion to 
use the service, he will almost cer- 
tainly be pleased at the treatment he 
received; if he has not, then he re- 
gards it as a comforting safeguard 
against the twin specters of illness and 
a depleted pocketbook. 


OHN CITIZEN in Britain has wel- 
comed the National Health Serv- 
ice with enthusiasm; there is no doubt 


about that. In England and Wales— 
Scotland has its own act—over 93 
per cent of the population, about 
41,500,000, have signed on with doc- 
tors. This figure may prove to be 
even higher as time goes on, for many 
people wait until they are ill before 
choosing a doctor. 

Even that does not give the full 
picture of the potential demand for 
the scheme, many who may 
have decided to remain as doctors’ 
private patients will be making use 
of the program for hospital or special- 
ist treatment, or if they have to go 
to the optician or dentist. 

But because John Citizen has wel- 
comed a system which gives him 
medical care when he needs it instead 
of only if he can pay for it, that does 
not mean that Britain has become a 
nation of hypochondriacs overnight. 

There have, of course, been a few 
complaints of frivolous requests by 
patients, but these have been incidents 
isolated from the general good sense 


since 
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By DONALD BRUCE 


of the British people, who find there 
is little fun in the dentist’s chair and 
that a half hour’s wait in the doctor’s 
surgery to get a couple of aspirins 
for a sick headache is hardly worth 
while. 

Nevertheless, there has been a steep 
rise in the numbers of people seeking 
medical attention of all forms. Why 
is this? It is because the financial 
barrier, which prevented millions of 
British people from getting proper 
treatment, has been removed. 

Since July 5 of last year all the 
country’s medical resources have been 
available to everyone—providing he 
is genuinely in need of treatment. 
Quite apart from what this means in 
terms of human happiness, we believe 
that the money so spent will show 
handsome dividends in the form of 
a healthier people—the first wealth 
of any nation. 

Some critics say that because we 
are short of doctors, dentists, nurses 
and hospital accommodation, we 
ought to have postponed the service 
until these shortages have been over- 
come. We argue that because our 
resources are limited it is all the more 
reason to use them to the best ad- 
vantage. That is what the health 
service is doing at the outset. From 
this basis we shall build what we be- 
lieve will in time become the most 
efficient service of its kind in the 
world. 

So far the health service has shown 
itself to be a resounding success. If 
there was to be any breakdown, it 
might have been expected at the be- 
ginning, when a new administrative 
machine, linking the country’s whole 
medical resources, had to take the full 
shock of withstanding the pent-up de- 
mand of unknown magnitude for the 
services of the doctor, the dentist, the 
optician and the hospital. That sud- 
den stress has been magnificently 
withstood, both by the professions 
engaged and by the administrators. 
The result has been that the new 


health scheme has assumed an unas. 
sailable position in the nation’s social 
services. 

This success could not have been 
achieved without the willing coopera. 
tion of the professions concerned. 
The figures show how complete that 
participation has been. Out of about 
21,000 general practitioners in Eng. 
land and Wales, 18,165 elected to 
take patients under the service. Prac. 
tically all the 14,000 chemists have 
joined. So have the opticians. The 
number of dentists has grown steadily 
until there are now over 9,300 out 
of 10,000 in the scheme. 

There has been much talk of 
bureaucracy in ignorance of the fact 
that some 10,000 voluntary workers 
are helping to run the service through- 
out the country by serving on re- 
gional hospital boards, hospital man- 
agement committees and on the local 
executive councils which administer 
the family doctor, dental, pharmaceu- 
tical and supplementary eye services. 
Right up to the Ministry of Health, 
the National Health Service is con 
trolled by unpaid volunteers. 


OR Is IT right to think of the doc- 

tor as a civil servant. He, like 
the dentist, optician and chemist, is 
a free agent in contract with the 
executive council to provide treatment 
for National Health Service patients 
in his area. 

He is free to accept or refuse 4 
patient, just as a patient is free to 
choose his doctor. He is free to pre 
scribe whatever drugs he considers 
necessary. There is no price limit. 
His relations with his patients remain 
confidential and he can_ practice 
where he likes providing that area is 
not “over-doctored.” 

For looking after his patients he 
has the financial security of a sé 
annual sum for each of them, a re 
tirement pension and, if he should die 
in harness, a pension for his widow. 
No longer has he to worry whether 
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John Citizen can pay his bill, or 
whether he is justified in telling John 
that he ought to see a specialist when 
he knows he cannot afford it. 

The doctors are busy. It was esti- 
mated that about 140,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 prescriptions would be issued 
each year, but by the end of Decem- 
ber 82,000,000 had been dispensed, 
| a cataract of medicine which shows 
no signs of drying up. The doctor’s 
ranks will soon be increased, for more 
young men and women want to be- 
come doctors than ever before. The 
medical schools are packed and have 
lengthy waiting lists. 

The doctors and chemists are busy; 
the opticians and dentists even busier. 
By February 4,150,000 people had 
applied for dental treatment and 
4,600,000 pairs of spectacles had been 
prescribed—impressive proof of the 
need for such a service. 

Surveys show that when the Na- 
tional Health Service began there 
were nearly 1,000,000 old people who 
wore glasses but who had never had 
their sight tested and another 2,000,- 
000 who had not had a test of vision 
for over five years. They had in- 
herited spectacles or bought them 
over the counter of a store. 

The rush for spectacles, great 
though it has been, is no more than 
a genuine manifestation of need, for 
of all those seeking a sight test only 
about 10 per cent have proved not 
to require spectacles. 

Nor is the clamor for the dentist’s 
drill because of any desire to get 
“something for nothing.” Experts 
have estimated that not more than 
one in ten in Britain sought regular 
dental treatment. In 1938 it was 
shown that 2,500,000 out of 3,500,000 
school children required. attention of 
the dentist. Among Forces recruits 
% per cent of men and 86 per cent 
of women were found to have bad 
teeth. Soon the peak demand will be 
passed, but even so it will take some 
lime to wipe off the backlog of the 
years of neglect and raise the stand- 
ard of dental health in Britain to a 
satisfactory level. 

Through the hospital and specialist 
service many patients are getting for 
the first time the boon of a hearing 
tid. Others are being fitted with 
artificial limbs or, where they cannot 
be helped to walk, with invalid chairs. 

use the service is comprehensive, 
even wigs are prescribed—perhaps in 
case of a woman who has suffered 
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a disfiguring accident where to re- 
main bald would undermine her 
health. None of these appliances— 
for that is what a wig is in this case— 
is prescribed unless in the opinion of 
a specialist it is clinically necessary. 

The bald do not get wigs to satisfy 
their vanity, nor the corpulent corsets 
to mold their figures more elegantly. 
They get them on medical grounds 
and nothing else. Of over 140,000 
appliances which have been pre- 
scribed—apart from some 20,000 deaf 
aids—about 3,000 have been wigs. 

Much has been said about Britain’s 
shortage of nurses. But it has not 
always been emphasized that the 
shortage is a relative one. We have 
more nurses and more hospital ac- 
commodation today than ever before. 
Medical science, however, has made 
rapid strides during the last few 
years, with the result that more peo- 
ple are being sent to the hospital for 
treatment or examination. Because 
of this Britain needs more nurses— 
and we are getting them. 

There were 35,000 more full-time 
nurses last year than ten years ago, 


and part-timers increased by over 
18,000 in the same time. The 50,000 
beds standing empty through lack of 
staff are steadily being brought back 
into use, a process which is being 
accelerated now that under the Na- 
tional Health Service bigger training 
allowances are attracting more girls 
to nursing. 

Looking back on the working of 
these first few months, it is clear that 
the National Health Service is a suc- 
cess. Any imperfections are of de- 
tail which will be smoothed out as the 
service evolves. This testing time 
has proved the fundamental sound- 
ness of the service and shown the 
deep desire of the British people that 
the health of the country should be a 
national responsibility. 

We cannot have all we would like 
at once—health centers and even new 
hospitals must await their turn in the 
priority queue—but we in Britain be- 
lieve we shall build a health service 
second to none and pioneer a social 
experiment which may persuade 
others that charity is not enough in 
safeguarding the health of a nation. 


Rutz Hits Industry Nazis 


WARNING against German industrialists who gave aid to 

Hitler and Kaiser Wilhelm was sounded by Henry Rutz, repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor in Germany, in an 
address to a labor-sponsored rally held in Berlin last month. He had 
a crowd of 200,000 listening to his remarks, which were also broad- 
cast. Brother Rutz spoke in German. 

“Germany can become and remain a peaceful cooperator in the 
European community of nations,” the A. F. of L. representative 
declared, “if the former industrialists who assisted in waging the two 
World Wars are not maneuvered back into their former positions 


of power.” 


Mr. Rutz said that “no industrial or financial magnates who have 
been friends and supporters of German militarism and Nazism should 
be appointed to any position of authority on the proposed boards of 
trustees which are to manage the Ruhr industries.” 

Touching on the Big Four negotiations in Paris, he said: 

“No final German settlement can be agreed to which fails to 
guarantee basic safeguards for the development of democracy within 
a unified Germany as well as guarantees against Russian pressures 


from without.” 


Describing the World Federation of Trade Unions as a “fifth 
column of Soviet dictatorship,” Mr. Rutz said that a “strong interna- 
tional trade union movement is necessary to rally the millions of 
workers opposed to W.F.T.U. tactics.” 


“In such a new world organization,” he declared, “the German 
trade union movement should be accepted as an equal. For we want 
the free workers of Germany to cooperate with the free workers of 
Europe and the free workers of the world in the establishment of 
world peace, social justice and real understanding among nations.” 








TO VN by William hreen 


Germany—Key to Europe 


future of human freedom. The Second World War 

was followed by what is termed the “cold war,” 
the international conspiracy directed by Russia’s rulers 
to extend communism throughout the world. 

Marshall Plan aid to the free nations of Western 
Europe has been strengthening democratic forces and 
weakening the Communist fifth columns so that the con- 
test in Europe has been at least temporarily narrowed 
to a struggle for control of Germany—the industrial 
heart of Europe. Control of Germany is the key to 
domination of Europe. 

Communist desire to dictate all German decisions is 
obvious in Moscow’s insistence on a central govern- 
ment as opposed to an associated federation of states. 
Russia will also try to influence the location of the 
capital, will clamor for removal of occupation troops 
and will try to use the question of the Eastern boundary 
of Germany to win over German support. 

Under Soviet sponsorship, an election was held in 
the Eastern zone. The ballot read: “I am for the unity 
of Germany and a just peace.” Could Germans, with 
their intense love of Fatherland, resist, even though 
Hitler had taught them the meaning of similar traps? 
So two-thirds of them endorsed the list of names of 
Socialist Unity Party (Communist) members for the 
Communist purpose of holding a so-called People’s Con- 
gress to draft a constitution in opposition to the Bonn 
constitution. This People’s Congress would, of course, 
approve a highly centralized government facilitating 
Soviet control, supported by Soviet troops only a few 
hundred miles distant. 

One-third of the votes counted were opposed to the 
Soviet proposal—an independence in thinking that may 
lead to the usual Communist purge. Those who cou- 
rageously defied the Kremlin constitute the backbone 
of the future German democracy. The majority are 
free trade unionists. 

Meanwhile, the foreign ministers of the four powers 
are meeting in Paris to attempt to reach decisions on 
final terms of peace with Germany. The Soviet agents 
will not negotiate terms but will try to dictate them; 
failing in that, they will try to create chaos in Germany 
as a military opportunity for the Soviets. 

If the three powers can agree among themselves, there 
is a good chance that Western Europe may be able to 
maintain democracy. These four ministers will deter- 
mine the future government of Europe—in consultation, 


WV" ARE living through a period most fateful for the 
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we hope, with representatives of the German people. 
Such a course would bring Germany into the common. 
wealth of democratic nations. It is rumored that the 
Kremlin is willing to turn back to Germany former 
German territories which Poland and Czechoslovakia 
now control on condition that Germany allies herself 
with the U.S.S.R. Restoration of the Fatherland, with 
return of lost territories, is a tempting proposal to the 
nationalism and intense patriotism of Germans. 

The one counter-proposal the Allies can make is 
immediate stoppage of the dismantling of German in. 
dustry and reference of the issue of reparations to future 
negotiation with the German people after their bound. 
aries have been fixed and a representative government 
set up. Such a course would provide the jobs necessary 
for the rehabilitation of Germany and the materials 
necessary for economic reconstruction of Europe while 
conserving American resources and easing the burdens 
of taxpayers. 

Not all of the dismantling or reparations decisions 
have as much bearing on war security as they have on 
competitive opportunity for benefiting countries. For 
example, the most efficient steel plant in Europe, pro- 
ducing at the lowest costs, is marked for dismantling. 
The plant was built above its coal fields and lies in the 
heart of the integrated Ruhr economy. Where else can 
such low-cost factors be duplicated and how soon? 

It is now Europe that needs jobs, and jobs are also 
necessary to preserve the morale of the German people. 
German trade unionists cable our office asking for help. 
The decision is expected to be made in Paris. 


To Insure the Peace 


OREIGN policy has value in accord with ability of 
framers to enforce. The U.S.S.R. deliberately ham- 
strung the United Nations when it vetoed plans to 

set up military police. No government has as yet been 
able to maintain law and order by relying solely on 
moral influence. Especially would such a government 
fail when dealing with persons unfamiliar with the pro 
cedure and discipline of freedom. And it would be 
irrevocably doomed to failure when dealing with people 
made morally irresponsible by the abolition of religion. 

The record of the United Nations has been one of 

patient effort to deliberate and reach common agree 
ment so that there might be unity in carrying out pur 
poses. Instead, the United Nations has been turned into 
a forum for propaganda and for blocking efforts of 
people to free themselves. of tyranny. 
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Because the last four years have taught all countries 
that Communists never act in good faith and never 
work with others, but seize any pretext to dominate and 
dictate, the Western democracies have entered into a 
compact known as the Atlantic Pact—a defensive alli- 
ance to insure the peace. 

We have learned the need for plans for cooperative 
action by nations to prevent and to stop aggression. 
We developed such a pact at Rio with Latin American 


nations in the interests of peace in the Western Hemi-~ 


sphere. In the case of the Atlantic Pact, we must also 
aid fellow-signatories in rearming, for no peace pro- 
gram is stronger than the ability of its sponsors to en- 
force peace and deal with aggressors. 

The Pact must be supplemented by provision to en- 
able the Atlantic Pact nations as a group to ward off 
aggressors. In this way all can be defended. 

The Atlantic Pact represents a definitive change in 
United States policy which has prevailed since the ad- 
ministration of George Washington. But the time has 
come when democratic nations must act together for 
protection of their liberties. We shall not be involved 
in the machinations of any one country or the internal 
aflairs of Pact members, but we are making sacrifices 
in the general interests of free nations. 


A Time of Change 


URRENT industrial data indicate unmistakably that 
} we are in the period of disinflation. Employment 

for the first half of May in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments remained the same as April, whereas an ‘in- 
erease would have been normal. There was a drop of 
300,000 in manufacturing industries centered in metals 
and textiles. Iron, steel and machinery were down 
three per cent; stone, clay, glass products, paper and 
chemicals dropped two per cent; lumber failed to make 
its spring rise; furniture and rubber are normally down. 
Due to uncertainties in the situation and possible fur- 
ther declines in prices, businessmen are ordering less 
and shoppers are deferring purchases. 

This shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market stiffens 
competition. The manufacturer is made more censcious 
of costs and output per man-hour. He presses stand- 
ards of efficiency more seriously and resists new in- 
creases in costs. As prices begin to drop, management 
reduces inventories. Sales at slight, price reductions 
are advertised in order to escape a bigger loss later. 

Because everyone who can is waiting for a change in 
prices, orders have declined. Reduced orders have 
brought layoffs and unemployment. The April esti- 
mate of unemployment is 3,016,000—somewhat lower 
than the 3,167,000 for March but much higher than 
the 800.000 of a year ago. The figure for civilian em- 
ployment was’ 57,800,000—smaller than expected due 
toa drop in agricultural employment. 

It has been growing steadily harder to find jobs, as 
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is indicated by the fact of continued unemployment 
compensation claims by large numbers of jobless. 

Present indications do not point to serious continua- 
tion of the downward trend, however. There are sub- 
stantial provisions against depression—bank insurance, 
unemployment compensation, credit relaxation, etc. 

Much that is beneficial will result if there are adjust- 
ments to correct inflation and prices come to balance on 
a sound basis. Our economy would then have to supply 
living standards higher than before the war and would 
be supported by a high level of national income. 

This is obviously the time to ease income taxes as 
far as our national responsibilities will permit. Vital 
international obligations which our country must assume 
will continue to be costly. There can be economies, 
however,. within our own government throug’. avoid- 
ance of waste. Much of our administrative machinery 
is over-elaborate. Labor has been urging the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the administration of which costs 
twice as much as did that of the Wagner Act. 

We do not suggest sweeping changes in the govern- 
ment, for they would be more disturbing than helpful; 
but we do urge reasonable economies in the interests 
of all. In this period of disinflation, unions also have 
a‘responsibility. 

Now is the time for unions to get away from formulas 
and other gadgets invented by wartime and other ad- 
ministrators and the so-called “rounds” invented by 
reporters, in order to return to our accepted practice— 
negotiation of a contract to compensate workers for 
work done in accord with the value of their services 
as reflected in the company’s production records and 
income from sale of its products. Collective bargaining 
determines what compensation should be paid for serv- 
ices. The bargainers need records on production, on 
sales and on the distribution of returns. 

The way to put morality into contracts between man- 
agement and labor is to make records the basis of 
collective bargaining. Wages must take into consid- 
eration the history of the company, prospects of the 
industry, and the company’s capacity to pay. 

In this period of readjustment we should move with 


‘caution but without weakness to insist on adequate com- 


pensation for wage-earners. In a buyer’s market higher 
costs can no longer be covered by price increases. 
Buyers resist too high prices and inferior quality and 
employers in turn resist every addition to their costs. 
However, employers can pay higher wages without in- 
creasing their costs because workers have increased 
their cutput per man-hour. 

Unions should seek rates of pay to compensate work- 
ers for increased output. Unions are stronger than 
they were during the disinflation following the First 
World War. and should be a determining factor in aid- 
ing the economy to a new balance without lowering 
standards of living. Employers should bargain in good 
faith on the basis of facts. This will facilitate the cor- 
relative process necessary to equilibrium. 
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Members of Local 182, U.A.W.-A. F. of L., on the job at Motor Wheel Corporation plant in Michigan 
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By LESTER WASHBURN 


President, United Automobile Workers, A. F. of L. 


HE United Automobile Work- 
aw of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of 
Labor, has been one of the pioneer 
industrial-type unions in the labor 
movement. It was the first to recog- 
nize the urgent need in the automo- 
tive industry for some large indus- 
trial union which all workers might 
join in order to present the most 
practical and effective force in pro- 
tecting the interest of those who are 
employed in the biggest and often 
most ruthless of the mass production 
industries. 
Although the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. is 
a comparative newcomer among the 
major labor organizations in Amer- 
ica, its history has been one of excit- 
ing and unusual progress. It is im- 
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portant to remember that in the early 
1930s unionization was unknown in 
the country’s major automobile 
plants. While the craft labor organi- 
zations had built themselves strong, 
dependable and effective international 
unions, the workers in industrial-type 
plants had been neglected and ex- 
ploited. 

The complete transformation of 
the automotive industry from its 
small machine shop status to vast 
mass production empires finally and 
forcefully created the realization that 
a union designed to cope with this 
new type of industrial power was 
imperative. 

It was early in 1930 that the 
American Federation of Labor began 
to investigate seriously the possibility 


of organizing the automotive and 
other mass production industries. In 
1933 the A. F. of L. launched the 
first major campaign by sending ex 
perienced organizers into the nation’s 
automotive centers to assist workers 
in the formation of trade unions. 
At the outset it was a slow process, 
and there were many booms and busts 
due to the almost universal resistance 
of the hostile employers. This re 
sistance took many forms, such as the 
use of blacklists and company spies 
and the mass firing of workers who 
were suspected of belonging to oF 
being sympathetic with a union. 
This complete denial by the auto 
tycoons. to their employes of the right 
to organize became so notorious 
flagrant that the federal government 
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conducted an investigation of the en- 
fire automotive industry. As a result 
of this investigation, the government 
sponsored what became known as the 
employe representation plan. The 
plan was supposed to give employes 
the right to select representatives of 
their own choosing who would be 
empowered to discuss grievances with 
the employers. Although this gave 
employes their first experience with 
the advantages of collective bargain- 
ing, the representation plans them- 
selves proved a temporary setback to 
genuine workers’ organizations and 
to bonafide labor unions, 

The reason is not too hard to per- 
ceive. Workers felt no obligation to 
join unions or to pay dues when they 
thought they were getting proper rep- 
resentation under the federal plan. 
‘It was not long, however, before the 
workers realized that collective bar- 
gaining under such a plan was next 
to worthless. 

The alert employers foresaw this 
change in attitude and immediately 
embarked upon a new strategy. In 
order to satisfy the workers’ demands 
for a union, they maneuvered through 
company stooges to transform these 
representation plans into company- 
controlled and -dominated unions. 
Most of these company unions re- 
quired no payment of dues as a subtle 
incentive for worker. participation. 


Local 815 members are at work 
at Four Wheel Drive Company 


In spite of these setbacks, the suc- 
cessful organization of many automo- 
tive plants went forward during 1933 
and 1934. These new groups were 
chartered as federal labor unions di- 
rectly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1934, when 
it became apparent that organization 
in the automotive industry would soon 
justify the establishment of an inter- 
national union for these workers, a 
national conference of all automotive 
federal labor unions was called by 


Special engine assembly engages the attention of these workers, 
who are glad that they belong to an A, F. of L.-affiliated union 
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the A. F. of L. At this time a Na- 
tional Council of Automobile Work- 
ers was established in the Federation. 

Although organization was far 
from complete and innumerable diffi- 
culties still were being encountered, 
enough progress was made in the 
next twelve months to warrant the 
formation of an autonomous interna- 
tional union. The A. F. of L. then 
issued the first convention call for all 
automotive federal labor unions, and 
on August 26, 1935, delegates met in 
Detroit where an international charter 
was presented by President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Although the Wagner Act, which 
protected workers in their right to 
organize and bargain collectively, was 
finally passed in 1935, organization 
was still seriously hampered by the 
concerted refusal of the industry to 
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recognize the new international union. 
It was not until 1937, when the 
United States Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the Wagner 
Act, that employers grudgingly re- 
lented and reluctantly began to abide 
by the provisions of the law. 

Coincidentally, the organizational 
fever reached its peak in 1937 and a 
tremendous influx of new members 
poured into the new union, increas- 
ing the membership tenfold. 


HE EFFORTS of the new interna- 

tional union to stabilize the terrifi- 
cally expanding organization were 
beset by many difficulties, accentuated 
by the rapid mushrooming and the 
inevitable inexperience attendant upon 
the formation of any new group. The 
most serious problem was an all-out 
attempt of the Communists to seize 
control and dictate the policies. 

These disrupters and their support- 
ers waged a vicious battle in the 1937 
convention in a futile effort to wrest 
control from the conscientious leader- 
ship. Their attempts met with defeat. 
They were able to win only eight 
of the twenty-five seats on the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. Nevertheless, 
they carried.on their disruptive tactics 
in every possible manner and openly 
refused to abide by any Executive 
Board decision with which they dis- 
agreed. 

This type of factionalism and in- 
trigue continued until the Communist- 
inspired clique finally realized it could 
not control the entire union. In des- 
peration, its leaders then raided the 
international office and seized all rec- 
ords and property on which they could 
lay their hands. They then set up a 
separate headquarters and began op- 
eration as a dual union. 

Immediately following this split, a 
special convention of all the anti- 
Communist forces within the union 
was called in 1939. This Detroit con- 
vention unanimously went on record 
in condemnation of the action of the 
disrupters and reaffirmed and reestab- 
lished the international union’s affil- 
iation with and loyalty to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

During all this internal struggle, 
the new international union neverthe- 
less continued to make brilliant gains 
in the automotive industries. It must 
be emphasized that working condi- 
tions existing in this largest of mass 
production fields were almost unbe- 
lievably bad. Three major evils led 
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The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. has many women members, and they are 


fine unionists. 


the long record of company tyranny 
and exploitation. There were, first, 
pitifully low wages; second, complete 
lack of any job security; and third, 
the infamous speedup. The new in- 
ternational union tackled these three 
problems with stern determination. 
Although progress was slow, it was 
steady. 

The wages paid workers in the au- 
tomotive industry in the early Thirties 
were incredibly bad. It was not at 
all uncommon for workers to receive 
as little as forty cents an hour for 
jobs involving back-breaking labor 
and considerable skill. Not only 
were wages substandard, but over- 
time payment was unknown, and fre- 
quently during a rush period of pro- 
duction, workers put in ten, twelve 
and even sixteen hours a day with no 
overtime compensation. 

These rush periods were strictly 
seasonal, and long layoffs inevitably 
followed them. It was not unusual 
for workers in the industry to lose 
three or four months out of 
every year during so-called “model 
changes.” The speedup was closely 
allied to this shameful wage inade- 
quacy, and companies often worked 
their employes to the breaking point 
in order to achieve the greatest possi- 
ble production in the shortest period 
of time; there was no attempt to level 
off the peaks and valleys in order to 
give the worker any guarantee of a 
year-around income. 

Such contract provisions as paid 
holidays and paid vacations were, of 
course, completely foreign in the auto- 
motive industry. Call-in pay was 
unheard of, and frequently workers 
reporting at the shop were told there 


These workers belong to Local 485, Muskegon 


was nothing to do at the moment, 


but something might turn up in a few ' 


hours. After waiting hopefully for 
three or four hours, these workers 
were usually sent home with no pay 
and without even the satisfaction of 
definite knowledge that there would 
be work on the morrow. 

Perhaps the greatest evil was the 
total lack of job security. Seniority 
simply did not exist, and it was up to 
the whim of the employer to discharge 
whomever and whenever he pleased. 
Workers who reached the forty-year 
mark lived in constant dread of being 
arbitrarily discharged for no other 
crime than that of growing old. 

Confronted with such conditions, 
many automotive employes were 
forced on relief rolls or had to go 
hopelessly in debt in a losing battle 
to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies. 


é tee success of the A. F. of L 
Automobile Workers in wiping 
out these evils is apparent in today’s 
contracts. But too frequently new 
union members forget the -many sac- 
rifices, long strikes and bitter resist- 
ance which these early unionists en- 
dured in order to win decent working 
conditions. 

Today automotive worker earnings 
‘are comparable to any in the country. 
Contracts feature strong seniority 
clauses, giving the best possible pro 
tection in job security. The speedup 
has béen made a subject for collective 
bargaining, and the rate of produc 
tion is usually negotiated between the 
union and the company. Overtime 
provisions are standard and time and 
one-half for all work over eight hours 
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is an accepted prerogative. Call-in 
pay is common, with employes who 
report for a job being guaranteed sev- 
eral hours’ pay whether they work or 
not. Paid holidays and paid vaca- 
fions are accepted as a matter of 
course, while effective grievance pro- 
cedures guarantee every employe a 
yoice in his working conditions. 

It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that these gains did not come easily 
nor were they granted willingly by 
management. Long hours on the 
picket line, bleak days of hunger and 
want, and months of discouragement 
and despair were the prices paid by 
these early automotive union pioneers. 

Following the 1939 convention at 
Detroit, the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. con- 
tinued this record of progress and 
achievement. In 194] the convention 
in Cincinnati found the international 
union rapidly developing into a ma- 
ture and responsible labor organiza- 
tion worthy of a group many times 
its age. At the 1943 convention in 
Chicago, the present international of- 
ficers were elected and the decision 
made to move international headquar- 
ters to Milwaukee. Under the new 
administration, organizational drives 
were intensified in all parts of the 
United States. 

The confidence and trust in. the 
international leadership were strik- 
ingly demonstrated at the 1945 con- 
vention in Cleveland, when all in- 
cumbent officers were unanimously 
reelected. 

The 1947 convention in Milwaukee 
was featured by the presence of Presi- 


dent William Green of the A. F. of L., 


who warmly congratulated the dele- ° 


gates on the progress of their inter- 
national union. 

The U.A.W.-A. F: of L. has always 
recognized the need for an active and 
comprehensive educational and _ re- 
search program and supports two 
separate departments. The ‘Educa- 
tional Department is primarily inter- 
ested in the dissemination of all phases 
of trade union knowledge to the local 
union membership. One of the chief 
mediums for this program is the 





sponsorship of an annual summer 
school for workers. This. two-week 
institute is held at the University of 
Wisconsin. Local union personnel 
are given intensive courses in such 
basic subjects as collective bargaining, 
trade union history, job evaluation 
and parliamentary law. 

Full facilities of the university are 
made available to U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 
students, and a varied program of 
social and recreational activity com- 
plements the academic training. 

In addition to the summer school, 
the Educational Department sponsors 
a correspondence school, wherein 
members may study by mail. Care- 
fully prepared courses are sent out 
accompanied by question and discus- 
sion sheets. After the assignments 
are completed, the students send them 
in to the Educational Department, 
where the work is corrected and com- 
mented upon before being returned. 

The Research Department of the 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. is one of the lead- 
ers in the field. Its best known func- 
tion is the publication of an educa- 
tional and research binder for which 
pertinent releases are prepared week- 
ly. This binder is divided into var- 
ious sections, and the respective 
releases keep the local unions cur- 
rently informed on such fundamental 
economics as cost-of-living data, wage 
rates and corporation financial re- 
ports. The other sections of the binder 
deal with federal labor legislation, 
state labor laws and decisions of the 
courts and boards. An indication of 
the popularity of this service is the 
fact that many colleges have re- 
quested to be placed on the mailing 
jist for all releases. 

Every six months the Research 
Department conducts a comprehen- 
sive wage rate survey and by personal 
contact with tens of thousands of 
members accumulates an invaluable 
store of wage rate data. This in- 
formation is made available to all 
local union bargaining committees. 

The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. was one 
of the first to recognize the value of 
a visual education program, and the 


International Executive Board has ap- 
proved the establishment of its own 
Motion Picture Department. One 
pilot film has already been made, and 
several others are in the offing. 

Political action and education oc- 
cupy an important place on the agen- 
da of the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. The 
international union realizes that its 
fight on the economic front is not 
enough, and that increases in wages 
are purposeless if higher prices drain 
off wage increases. For this reason, 
it is extremely interested in federal 
and state legislative activity. 

Each local union has its own leg- 
islative representative, who is respon- 
sible for keeping in contact with the 
Congressmen and Senator in his area. 
The work of the legislative repre- 
sentatives is coordinated at interna- 
tional headquarters through a legisla- 
tive director. 

On the price front, the U.A.W.- 
A. F. of L. strongly supports con- 
sumer cooperatives and any other 
program which is instrumental in 
keeping prices down. 

The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. Insurance 
Department has won national recog- 
nition. The insurance plan is nego- 
tiated by bargaining committees and 
is included in many local union con- 
tracts. It provides for disability pay- 
ments, surgical fees, doctor calls, etc. 
To administer this plan adequately, 
the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. maintains its 
own Insurance Department with a 
full-time staff. 

Although less than fifteen years 
old, the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. has indel- 
ibly established itself in the labor 
movement and has proved that it sup- 
plies a definite need for workers in 
automotive plants. With its extraordi- 
nary expansion, there has always been 
associated a keen sense of its respon- 
sibilities to its thousands of members 
and to the entire labor movement. 

As an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, the U.A.W. is 
proud to stand alongside the more 
than 100 other international unions 
that represent the majority of organ- 
ized workers in America. 








PREPARE TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


3UY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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~The A.B of L. in Cleveland 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


President, Cleveland Federation of Labor 









N ITS early struggles to organize 
and take its rightful place, Cleve- 
land labor, like that in almost 

all other communities of our nation, 
met with reversals and rebuffs on all 


sides. In the eyes of the industrial 
tycoons of that era, workers were just 
so much trash, to be thrown out after 
their employers tired of them or they 
became a bit worn and soiled. And 
so Cleveland labor’s struggle to get 








trict Council. I can think of no sin- 
gle individual in my thirty-five years 
as a delegate to the central labor 
union who contributed so much to its 
growth and expansion. 

Brother Murphy set about doing a 
job which many of his friends told 
him was impossible. Some even went 
so far as to voice a suspicion that 
something might have gone wrong 
with his thinking. However, Ed 





and handlers of foods. Its member- 
ship now tetals about 20,000, with 
Charles Cimino as president. This 
Food Council is directly affiliated 
with the Teamsters District Council, 
making the Teamsters District Coun- 
cil the most powerful single body 
affiliated with the Cleveland central 
labor union. 

The growth of the Teamsters Dis- 
trict Council was reflected in the 










































going was not a bed of roses but one Murphy is not that kind of person growth of the central labor union. Prev 
of tremendous sacrifice and struggle at all. He knows every instant what Since 1925 the Cleveland central 
by those who attempted to organize he wants to do and, what is more im- _ body has made the greatest strides in the T 
our first trade unions. portant, he has the stuff needed to membership and prestige. Today the weber: 
In the city of Cleveland a central accomplish his goal. That is why his 210 affiliated unions have a total of sade 
labor union was organized in the year drive to expand the central body in 250 paid officers and 1,177 elected ed | 
1887. It received its charter from 1925 and 1926 was so successful. delegates to the central body. “——_ 
the American Federation of Labor It might be well at this point to as ps 
that same year. Its struggles to sur- say a word or two about this Team- ET Us bring our story up to a more War 
vive would read like Horatio Alger, ters. District Council. In 1925 the modern era, one that most read- Wage 
but. survive it did and in the year largest segment of the Teamsters Dis- ers are unquestionably more familiar ian P 
1892 it really commenced to function. _ trict Council had a membership of with. While I am attempting to give oa fo 
Under the capable leadership of its about 350. Today the membership an outline of the history of the Cleve- writes 
first secretary, Harry Thomas, the of this same Teamsters District Coun- land Federation of Labor, space will pointe 
Cleveland central body thrived. With cil is about 40,000 and covers three not permit me to write all the details tion. 
progress as its keynote and watch- counties in the greater Cleveland of interesting events which took place Lal 
word, it went places. area, with this same Ed Murphy still between 1925 and 1949. So we bee w 
The backbone of the original cen- its president and organizer. will turn to other and more recent after 
tral body was made up primarily of Under the able guidance of Mr. times—from 194] down to 1949. preser 
the construction trades and the print- Murphy, a so-called Food Council No one, I am sure, will forget the Congr 
ing trades. Beginning with only a was organized, composed of drivers recent war and the great demands progr 
handful of unions embracing sev- : made on all segments of our se struck 
eral hundred members, it has grown ciety. The A. F. of L. movement of of the 
in size to where today it has 210 Cleveland was not found wanting straw 
affliated unions with a combined when the time came for action. Of the sa 
membership of a quarter of a million our own accord, we organized what The 
men and women. was known as the Cleveland Fed- Clevel 
It might be well to note here that eration of Labor War Committee, Politic 
by 1912 the central body had grown headed by Al Dalton, at that time te ke 
in stature to such a point that Mr. business representative of the Cleve- Hartle 
Thomas, who in the meantime had land Building and Construction gains 
become secretary of the Ohio State Trades Council. This committee passa: 
Federation of Labor, was appointed performed an outstanding job in The 
a member of a committee to redraft our community in war bond drives Contr: 
the constitution of Ohio. Mr. and in supplying blood donors for policy 
Thomas was called to his eternal the Red Cross. that \ 
rest in 1913. We were officially recognized by cally. 
Cleveland’s central labor union appointment as active members on ive | 
received a real inspiration and stim- the Mayor’s Management-Labor which 
ulus during 1925 and 1926 when Board during the war period. Ar time. 
a genial Irishman by the name of other outstanding record of accom litical 
Ed Murphy took over as president plishment was performed on this ballot 
and organizer for the Teamsters Dis- MR. BURNS board by John Rohrich, secretary of union 
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William Finegan is secretary. 
Previously he was president 


the Teamsters District Council and a 
veteran of many years of outstanding 
leadership in the labor’ movement 
and the central labor body. Many 
business agents and secretaries acted 
as panel members on the Regional 
War Labor Board and the Regional 
Wage Adjustment Boards. The Civil- 
ian Production Administration came 
in for its share of attention, the 
writer having been an original ap- 
pointee and serving until its dissolu- 
tion. 

Labor was not rewarded for its 
fine war record but punished. Shortly 
after the end of the war, politicians 
presented to state legislatures and to 
Congress bills designed to curb the 
progress of labor. The heaviest blow 


struck against labor was the passage 


of the Taft-Hartley Act. That was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back, as 
the saying goes. 

The central labor union formed a 
Cleveland unit of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. The object was 
to ficht off the effects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and attempt to hold on to 
gains which were made prior to the 
passace of the act. 

The passage of this act forced the 
Central Labor Union to lay aside a 
policy of many years’ standing, and 
that was to be non-partisan _politi- 
cally. Now the die was cast. We 
were forced to take sides politically, 
which we are doing at the present 
time. It is our aim to oust from po- 
litical office, through the use of the 
ballot. all politicians who favor anti- 
union legislation. 
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The officers of the Cleveland 
L.L.P.E. are Ed Merphy, president; 
the writer, vice-president; William 
Finegan, secretary; Fred Tapfer, as- 
sistant to the secretary; and Max 
Eichman, treasurer. At present we 


have a membership of 60,000. 


While we were not blessed during 
the 1948 political campaign with as 
large a membership as we would have 
liked, nevertheless a splendid job was 
done by the League. The central 
labor union is now on record that the 
membership of all affiliated unions 
are to become members of Labor’s 
League for Political Education. We 
are now in the process of bringing 
this action to an actuality. This will 
make for a good political organization 
within the central labor union, giving 
the leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor movement in Cleveland 
the necessary tools with which not 
only to maintain the gains already 
achieved but also to continue ever 
forward in their efforts to build a 
better future for the members. « 

The key to the success of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor and 
the prestige which we carry in our 
community is usually said to be our 
ability to get along with other people. 
The central labor union is repre- 
sented directly on every major, civic 
group which is at the present time 
functioning in our city. We have 
won the respect and confidence of the 
city officials and a great many of the 
industrial leaders because we have 
always been ready to listen to the 
other fellow’s side of the story. This 
policy has paid dividends in the past; 
we certainly hope it continues to pay 
in the future. 


Our central labor union, although 


it had tough going in its early years, 
is recognized today as one of the lead- 
ing institutions in the promotion of 
the progress and betterment of a big- 
ger and better Cleveland. I believe 
that the Cleveland central body has 
done and will continue to do the tre- 
mendously important job it set out 
to do more than sixty years ago— 
give its members a better standard of 
living in a better city in which to 
live. 

Space is starting to run out, but I 
do want to give a brief history of the 
present officers of the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor. The writer received 
his journeyman’s card in the Plaster- 
ers Union, Local 80, in 1910. In 1914 
I was elected a delegate to the 


Harry Thomas, first secretary 
of central body in Ohio city 


Cleveland Federation of Labor and 
have served uninterruptedly ever 
since. I was elected as business rep- 
resentative of the Cleveland Building 
and Construction Trades Council in 
1942 and in 1947 was elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor. 

William Finegan, the present sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor, was president from 1942 to 
1947, when he was elected secretary. 
He is also business representative of 
the Theatrical Workers and Stage- 


- hands Union. Mr. Finegan has done 


a yeoman job in extending aid to 
those locals which have no paid rep- 
resentatives and also to those organi- 
zations that are weak. He is an ex- 
cellent man to have on your side of 
the bargaining table. 

We have a regional office of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
Cleveland and its presence has been 
felt in the progress of the central 
labor union. After William Finegan 
became secretary of the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, it was through 
his efforts, along with the great co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Labor and its representatives in 
this district headed by Jess Gallag- 
her, organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor.in this area, that 
A. F. of L. membership in Cleve- 
land was increased by 10,000—a 
swell job well done. 

At the present time we are enjoy- 
ing the benefits which come from 
hard work and a well-coordinated or- 
ganization. 
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CLT. Parley Set tor tavana 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


HE Executive Committee of 

the Inter-American Confedera- 

tion of Workers (C.1.T.), meet- 
ing recently in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
confirmed the selection of Havana as 
the seat of the next convention of the 
C.1.T. and set its opening date for 
September 7. 

The decision was made after the 
receipt of a telegram from Vice- 
President Francisco Aguirre, newly 
elected secretary of foreign relations 
of the Cuban Confederation of La- 
bor (C.T.C.), announcing that the 
C.T.C. had un- 


convention of the 


animously resolved to cooperate with 
the C.1.T. in order to make the lat- 


ter’s convention a great success. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers met under 


Secretary of International Relations, 


Inter-American Confederation of Workers 


ganized in January of last year, the 
Executive Committee mapped out a 
series of visits to different countries 
of Latin America. 

Thus, President Ibafiez will go to 
Mexico, Guatemala and Ecuador 
during the latter part of July. Sec- 
retary Jauregui, after remaining for 
a few days in Uruguay in order to 
assist in the affiliation with the C.L.T. 
of a number of independent unions, 
was authorized to visit Paraguay and 
Bolivia, while Vice-President Luis 
Alberto Monge was to visit Colombia, 
Panama, El Salvador and Honduras. 

Brother Monge was also authorized 
to open an office of the C.I.T. for 
Central America in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. The writer was authorized to 
visit Brazil, Haiti and Puerto Rico. 


He will also go to Cuba during the 
current month for the purpose of 
setting up, in cooperation with the 
leadership of the C.T.C.. a committee 
that will be in charge of ‘all the con- 
vention arrangements. 

The C.I.T. Executive Committee 
appointed Irving Brown, European 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to act as C.I.T. ob- 
server at the I.L.0. June conference 
and Governing Body meetings. It 
also asked President Ibaiiez and other 
C.1.T. leaders who will be at Geneva 
for the I.L.0. conference to seek 
participation in the preliminary meet- 
ing called by the British Trades Union 
Congress for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the organization of a new interna- 
tional fed- (Continued on Page 30) 





the chairmanship of 








Bernardo Ibaiiez, 
C.1.T. president. In 
attendance were 
Secretaries Arturo 
Jauregui and 
Isidoro Godoy 
Bravo, Vice-Presi- 
dents Luis Alberto 
Monge and Cid Ca- 
bral De Mello, and 
the writer. George 
Philip Delaney and 
Philip Hannah of 
the United States 
and Angel Rodri- 
guez Gonzales of 
Cuba were substi- 
tuting for Vice- 
Presidents George 
Meany, Bert M. Jew- 
ell and Francisco 
Aguirre, respec- 
tively. 

In order to assure 
the participation at 
the Havana conven- 
tion of a larger 
number of national 
labor organizations 
than were present at 
Lima, Peru, when 


the C.1.T. was or- 








Luis Batlle Berres, Uruguay’s chief 
executive, is second from left. Others 
in the picture taken at Montevideo are, 
from left to right, Serafino Romualdi 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Leon Jouhaux of the anti-Communist 





VISITING LABORITES MEET THE PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY 


French labor movement, the Force 
Ouvriere; Uruguayan Minister of In- 
terior Alberto F. Zubiria and Ralph 
Wright, American Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and a member of A. F. of L.’s 
International Typographical Union. 
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P\4 DI GIORGIO 


fy WORKERS 
ON 
STRIKE 


FOR A LIVING WAGE 
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Behind picket line at the DiGiorgio Corporation 
is growing strength of the National Farm Labor 
Union of the A. F. of L. Story of long strike 
is known to consumers in every corner of the U.S. 


Farm Struggle Continues 


Union’s Fight for Justice at DiGiorgio’s Not Over Yet 





By ERNEST GALARZA 


QO: May 1 the National Farm 


Labor Union’s strike against ~ 


the gigantic DiGiorgio Fruit 
Corporation entered its twentieth 
month. 

A casual visitor to the strikebound 
11,000-acre ranch near Bakersfield, 
California, would get the impression 
that the $21,000,000 corporation has 
the situation well in hand. 

Less than a half dozen pickets are 
in sight. Heavy trucks shuttle be- 
tween the sheds and the fields carry- 
ing full loads of scabs. Squads of 
service cars painted bright orange 
fit busily around like mechanical 
ladybucs. Tractors, bulldozers and 
other heavy farm equipment fill the 
corporation yard. 

The DiGiorgio oil wells seesaw 
monotonously on the edge of the 
immense vineyard, adding a penny 
in royalties to the company’s profits 
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with each gallon of oil they suck 
from the earth. Water is plentiful 
and the irrigators are out in the 
fields, sluicing it with expert hands. 

At the company gates two guards 
take it easy in the shelter of a sentry 
box. Along the main public road, 
which cuts the ranch in two, a com- 
pany cop cruises back and forth, 
joined occasionally by DiGiorgio’s 
top foreman. They hardly notice the 
pickets any more. If they look, it’s 
only out of the corners of watchful 
eyes. 

The last financial report shows 
profits of over $200,000 net. not 
counting the surplus plowed back 
into capital development. 

This pleasant country scene, how- 
ever, is misleading. Business is not 
as usual. The strike is continuing. 
Behind the token defiance of the 
pickets new fronts in the struggle 


have opened. These fronts are not 
as easily seen as a picket line, but 
as the months pass they are having 
a more decisive effect on the issues 
between DiGiorgio and the A. F. of L. 
farm workers of Kern County. 

Immediately behind the picket line 
is the growing strength of Local 218. 
Men and women who did not know 
the meaning of the word “union” 
two years ago are meeting regularly, 
planning, paying dues, training new 
leaders, discovering that they belong 
to a movement. 

Strikers have traveled two hun- 
dred miles north, a hundred miles 
south and fifty miles east and west 
to tell the story of the strike. The 
union hall now stands on the Union 
Acre, farm labor’s answer to the 
corporation acres that surround it. 
The finishing touches were put to its 
walls and ceiling only a few weeks 
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BENEFITS MUST BE CLAIMED 


At the end of 1948 about 2,300,- 
000 persons throughout the nation 
were receiving monthly old-age and 
survivors’ insurance payments under 
the Federal Social Security program. 

Many other persons entitled to 
benefits lost money because they 
failed to claim their benefits or de- 
layed claiming them. Under the law, 
social security benefits must be 
claimed or they are lost. 

“To protect your social security 
benefit rights,” the Social Security 
Administration advises, “contact 
your local social security office at 
age 65 or when a worker dies." 











ago. Jim Price, president of Local 
218, has been on a nationwide tour 
during which he has reported to 
A. F. of L. unions and friends on the 
progress of the long strike. 


HE STRENGTH of Local 218 has 
"Pe docdinea not only out of the 
determination of its members to carry 
on the DiGiorgio battle but also out 
of its influence on farm workers 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley. 

Delegations from the Arvin local 
have helped organize new groups in 
nearby counties. The union has 
sponsored provisional organizing 
committees. of Mexican workers who 
are taking their first steps toward 
organization. Statewide bulletins in 
English and Spanish have been 
started. Letters are coming from 
Southern California, from Texas, 
from Colorado and from Michigan 
asking for literature, suggestions and 
organizers. 

Through the hard days of last 
winter the membership of Local 218 
demolished the myth that farm work- 
ers are simply not organizable. They 
have seen that other myth—that 
Mexican, Negro, white Okie and 
Filipino will never learn to get along 
—laid to rest. 

They have seen their pinpoint bat- 
tle on an obscure picket line raised 
to the level of an international issue. 
They have been told patiently week 
after week what the State Federation 
of Labor was doing in their behalf 
in Sacramento; what their president, 
H. L. Mitchell, was doing in Wash- 
ington; and what their national or- 
ganization, the American Federation 
of Labor, was doing in Mexico. The 
rank and file have listened to these 
supposedly complicated matters, and 
they have understood. 
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Taking stock at this point, the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union has no rea- 
son to feel that “the struggle naught 
availeth.” For in reality it has thus 
far successfully challenged not so 
much the DiGiorgio Fruit Corpora- 
tion as the phony front of bankroll 
ranchers and stock market sharecrop- 
pers who have constituted the Asso- 
ciated Farmers and their various pub- 
licity subsidiaries in the state of 
California. 

The DiGiorgio Corporation, for 
many years closely tied to the Asso- 
ciated Farmers, has been taking some 
bad advice from them. The advice 
has not been given publicly, but the 
evidence of it is in the history of 
the strike. Briefly, DiGiorgio has 
been persuaded to take the rap for 
the finance farmers who hoped to 
gain time to crush the union on other 
fronts while holding it on the Di- 
Giorgio picket line. But as the As- 
sociated Farmers have opened up 
these attacks one by one, the union 
has met them, matching its dough- 
nuts to the dollars that DiGiorgio 
and his behind-the-scenes partners 
put up. Simply stated, the Associated 
Farmers have not delivered the goods. 

The first card the Associated 
Farmers hoped to play to backstop 
DiGiorgio was the signing of a new 
agreement with Mexico for the im- 
portation of contract workers. Plans 
for this move were laid last winter. 
The specifications were written by the 
Associated Farmers and endorsed by 
the California State Department of 
Employment, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the State De- 
partment. A Mexican consul in 
Fresno supported the proposed agree- 
ment before negotiations had begun. 
Officials of the Mexican government 
were agreeable to considering these 
specifications. 


HAT THE Associated Farmers 

had in mind was a “task force” 
—so described by Department of 
Agriculture officials—composed of 
thousands of Mexican nationals to be 
maneuvered throughout California 
in accordance with their wage-lower- 
ing, union-busting strategy. 

The union took this one by both 
horns. Its Washington office issued 
a scorching analysis of the proposals 
made by the United States govern- 
ment to Mexico. It produced evi- 
dence of the exploitation to which 
the Mexican nationals have been sub- 





jected and the real effects of past 
agreements on wage and living sta::d- 


ards in this country. The union’s 
campaign has begun to produce re. 
sults. 

A second string to the same fiddle 
that the Associated Farmers hoped 


_to play while DiGiorgio paid for the 


tune was the maintenance of the flow 
of illegal workers, called “wetbacks” 
because they are supposed to swim 
the Rio Grande in the dead of night. 

As a matter of fact, the term is a 
misnomer. On October 15, 1948, 
the finance farmers showed how it 
can be done without waiting for night 
and without subjecting the illegals to 
a dunking in the Rio Grande. On 
that day the United States border 
patrol conveniently looked the other 
way while thousands of poverty- 
stricken Mexicans, who had been 
herded into bullpens just over the 
line on the Mexican side, walked 
across the river bed into the United 
States. The Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs immediately branded 
this as a crude violation of the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

The American Federation of Labor 
(representatives have submitted a bill 
to the California legislature which 
would make it a felony to employ 
aliens subject to deportation. With 
the proper safeguards to protect the 
unsuspecting small farmers as well 
as the human rights of the illegals 
themselves, this bill if enacted ought 
to go a long way toward the solution 
of this problem. 

At home, the Associated Farmers 
have also laid out an aggressive 
strategy to take over the camps for 
migrant workers originally. built and 
operated by the federal government. 
There are aver twenty of these camps 
in California, located in the most 
important agricultural areas. Their 
simple, clean construction, nominal 
rents, community services and elected 
camp committees contrasted sharply 
with the tent camps and shack towns 
that smudge the California landscape. 

During the past two years the cor- 
poration growers have taken over the 
management of the camps under 2 
provisional arrangement after getting 
a law through Congress directing the 
Department of Agriculture to get rid 
of the camps. Now the growers are 
angling for twenty-year leases which 
will turn over to corporate control 
land and equipment worth millions of 
dollars. . The rate at which the big 
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farniers have appeared willing to pay 
for this property seems to be about 
one cent on every hundred dollars. 
These camps under corporation con- 
trol could be welded into a chain to 
hold back unionism. 

But the union has been fighting on 
this issue also. It is keeping the 
tenants in the camps informed. With 
the support of the A. F. of L., the 
union is resisting in the state legisla- 
ture and in Congress. 

Not the least important of the 
major moves of the Associated Farm- 
ers was its lobbying offensive in 
Washington in connection with the 
debate on the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. DiGiorgio secured an 
injunction against the union through 
the good offices of the National Labor 
Relations Board in spite of the fact 
that the law specifically excludes 
farm workers from its operation. 

It is easy to understand why the 
Associated Farmers of California 
sent their pick-handle negotiator, 
Hank Strobel, to Washington to op- 
pose repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
With that kind of law they could play 
squat tag with the Constitution— 
touching the workers for injunctions 
when they pleased, and ducking be- 
hind the Board and the courts when 


the workers sought relief. 

But Strobel’s Washington act also 
misfired. He unfortunately produced 
a pamphlet‘ entitled “A Community 


Aroused.” This little piece of du- 
plicity was published by DiGiorgio’s 
friends in the Associated Farmers, 
notably W. A. Camp, former Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official who now 


is a millionaire cottonseed operator, ° 


planter and shipper in Kern County. 
When Strobel submitted this pam- 
phlet to a Congressional committee, 
President Mitchell promptly countered 
by showing the film “Poverty in the 
Valley of Plenty” before the same 
committee. 

Meanwhile, the Associated Farmers 
have continued their smear campaign 
against the union with their veiled 
charges that it is Communist-con- 
trolled. R. F. Schmeiser, who retired 
as president of the organization last 
December, dedicated this 
blast to the union: “The American 
Federation of Labor agricultural un- 
ions are largely Communist-domi- 
nated.” 

But the smear won’t take. A state 
legislative committee investigated the 
union and came out with nothing that 
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parting § 


could comfort Schmeiser. By these 
tactics DiGiorgio’s advocates have 
only succeeded in making him appear 
ridiculous. 

These considerations make the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union soberly 
confident that it has stated its case to 
the public effectively, gained the 
unanimous support of the American 
Federation of Labor and held its 
ground on every front that the Asso- 
ciated Farmers have opened up. To 
be sure, the scales can be tipped 
against it by the rising unemploy- 
ment in the valley, by the persistence 
of federal officials in trying to negoti- 
ate away the living and working 
standards of American citizens in for- 
eign deals, and by the encouragement 
of anti-union violence implied in the 
failure of the authorities to get to the 
bottom of the attempted assassina- 
tions of the entire strike committee 
last year. 

Time is not salving DiGiorgio’s 
bleeding purse or his bruised repu- 
tation of enlightened employer and 
public benefactor. While his cor- 
poration friends all over the valley 
are cutting wages, DiGiorgio cannot 
lightly do the same on penalty of fer- 
tilizing unionism in his county. So 
he is resorting to the speed-up, with 
orders to his crew pushers to get 
more out of fewer workers. But this 
device has already driven some of his 
old hands off the ranch in disgust. It 
is proving to the agricultural workers 
that agricultural corporations can 
make an assembly line out of a fur- 
row and a shop foreman out of a 
riding boss. 

Still, DiGiorgio will not negotiate 


with the union. Last December the 
most recent of many attempts by the 
union to discuss the strike was met 
with the same silent treatment that 
the corporation adopted originally 
when its lawyers blandly announced 
that “there is no strike and there are 
no issues.” 

Joseph DiGiorgio’s representative 
in San Francisco has been on an ex- 


tended vacation and state conciliation 


officers have not been able to reach 
him—ofiicially. 

Joseph DiGiorgio’s legal residence 
is still DiGiorgio, California; but he 
is never at home. The United States 
flag no longer flies at top mast when 
the boss is home, as it used to before 
October 1, 1947. 

Until someone answers the door- 
bell, Local 218 will carry on. Writ- 
ing about this strike, Pat Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, said recently: 

“History will record this contro- 
versy equal in importance with the 
memory shrines of the Danbury 
Hatters, the miners at Ludlow, Colo- 
rado, and the steel workers at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania.” 

To this salute the members of 
Local 218 would answer with a stanza 
of their “Ballad of the DiGiorgio 
Strike,” which says: 

Go and sign ’em in the union, 

Every man that’s right and able, 
*Til the vineyards in the springtime 

Blossom with a union label. 

Oh, the Bradshaws and the Lemands 

And the Cupps are on the line; 
If you had a mind to ask them, 

They would say they’re doing fine. 





Atlanta Feels Mighty 


Proud 


By HENRY W. CHANDLER 


obstacles, the Atlanta Federa- 

tion of Trades has enjoyed a 
long era of uninterrupted progress. 
The growth of this central labor 
union since a very small but definitely 
determined group of trade unionists 
formed it on January 24, 1891, has 
been just as phenomenal as that of 
the city in which it is located. 


D ESPITE almost insurmountable 


The struggle for survival was on 
right from the birth of the Atlanta 
Federation of Trades. It was opposed 
by employer-dominated organiza- 
tions, by local government officials 
and by multiple other interests that 
sought to thwart labor’s efforts to 
achieve recognition. The paucity of, 
union membership in Atlanta in those 
days encouraged those who opposed 
organization of labor, and they at- 
tacked the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades at every possible opportunity. 

But what labor’s critics had failed 
to evaluate properly was the underly- 
ing principles for which the trade 
union movement stood. They had 
likewise underestimated the intrepid- 
ity of the people who composed it. 


The Atlanta branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor established 
its ability to overcome impediments 
and resist unwarranted attacks, and 
the going thereafter became some- 
what easier. However, various per- 
plexities remained. The problem of 
providing housing facilities for the 
Federation of Trades and its affili- 
ated organizations was a major one. 
This problem was never solved until 
labor erected a building of its own. 

In this connection it is gratifying 
to point out that not even the worst 
depression in the history of our na- 
tion could impair the stability of the 
Atlanta Labor Temple Association, 
which controls and successfully oper- 
ates the city’s all-labor building. 

With more than 100 organizations 
under its banner, some quite small 


President, Atlanta Federation of Trades 


and others with thousands of mem- 
bers, this building is no longer ade- 
quate. Consequently, plans are un- 
der way to replace it with a modern 
and larger Labor Temple at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000 or more. 
When completed, the new home of the 
constantly expanding Atlanta labor 
movement will be abie to house every 
A. F. of L. unit in the vicinity. 
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S IN the past, there will not be 
A any lines of demarcation. Col- 
ored organizations will share in the 
facilities to be provided. They are a 
recognized, integral part of the At- 
lanta Federation, which for more 
than five consecutive years has main- 
tained on its organizing staff a col- 
ored organizer at its expense. 

This is not the only act illustrating 
the impartiality toward the delegates 
from affiliated units. Equitable shar- 
ing has been the rule in Atlanta labor 
for many years. Committee appoint- 
ments are made without regard to 
race, color or creed. This has been 
the policy which has been adhered to 
strictly since my advent into the presi- 
dency of the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades in February, 1944. 





Based on well-established facts, the 
Atlanta Federation has achieved a 
notable degree of success. Currently 
it is recognized not merely by the 
employers of the members of its vast 
namber of affiliated organizations but 
by various components of the local 
and county governments. 

Its members are called upon to 
serve on committees connected with 
practically every important function 
of community activity. Delegates are 
today serving on the local Hospital 
Authority, which covers both Fulton 
and DeKalb Counties, the Fulton 
County Civil Service Board, the At- 
lanta City Personnel Board, the Ful- 
ton County Jury Commission, the 
Fulton County Welfare Board and an 
array of other equally important 
bodies which function for the welfare 
of the people as a whole. 

In general, Atlanta labor as repre- 
sented by the central body shares in 
all activities conducive to the best 
interests of the people and of the com- 
munity. 

There are many other items deserv- 
ing of comment, but they are of gen- 
eral application throughout the coun- 
try. To discuss them in this article 
would be to state facts which are 
already well known to a preponder- 
ant majority of labor people every- 
where. There is, however, one addi- 
tional illustration of the tremendous 
gains attained during this period of 
half a century of systematic progress 
which in my opinion warrants spe 
cific mention. 

For more than twenty years one of 
the three Fulton County (Atlanta) 
representatives in the Georgia Legis- 
lature has been selected by labor. 
The most recent successful election 
of this type was only a year ago, when 
the candidate selected by the Fed- 
eration had to overcome not merely 
one but two formidable opponents, 
one of whom was himself a member 
of the organized labor movement. 
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bLocal 291, Coal and Coke Drivers, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has won an 8-cent hourly wage 
increase in a contract negotiated 
with Rochester, N. Y., coal dealers. 


bFederal Labor Union 20839 has won 
sick benefits and life insurance, with 
all premiums paid by the company, in 
a contract with the Rex Manufactur- 
ing Company, Connersville, Ind. 


bLocal 9, Sheet Metal Workers, Den- 
ver, has secured a 1214-cent hourly 
increase in an agreement with sheet 
metal contractors in that city. 


bLocal 99, Hatters, has won increased 
wages, a seniority system and vaca- 
tions with pay at the Merrimac Hat 
Corporation, Greenville, Ala. 


bLocal 82, Chemical Workers, has 
won hourly increases ranging from 5 
to 13 cents in a pact with Lightfoot- 
Schultz Company, Hoboken, N.J. 


bLocal 157, Brotherhood 
of Painters, has won a 
12%-cent hourly wage 
boost in an accord nego- 
tiated with Peoria, IIl., 
painting contractors. 


bLocal 351, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, 
has won substantial wage 
increases at concerns em- 
ploying its members in 


\lbuquerque, N. Mex. 


bLocal 770, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, has obtained a 
wage boost on the Mobile 
City Lines, Mobile, Ala. 


The United Brick and 
Clay Workers have won 
wage boosts at four clay 
plants in Brazil, Ind. 


Federal Labor Union 
24085 has gained a wage 
hike at the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Optical Company. 
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team in local Y.M.C.A. league. 


bLocal 18, Printing Pressmen, has 
won weekly wage increases of $6.80 
and $7.60 in negotiations with the 
Daily News, the Examiner and the 
Herald-Express, daily newspapers 
published in Los Angeles. 


bLocal 713, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, has won an hourly wage boost 
of 8 cents at the Memphis, Tenn.., 
Street Railway Company. 


>Local 281, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
obtained a 21% per cent hourly wage 
increase and other benefits in an 
agreement with contractors of the Air 
Conditioning Institute of Detroit. 


bLocal 104, Laundry Workers, has 
made advances in a new contract with 
the Ottumwa, Iowa, Laundry and Dry 
Cleaners. 


bLocal 588, Laborers Union, has won 
hourly rate increases at Sedalia, Mo. 
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>Five crafts in the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Building Trades Council have 
won wage increases in agreements 
with local contractors — Painters, 
Plumbers and Linoleum Layers, each 
10 cents an hour; Laborers and Ce- 
ment Finishers, each 5 cents an hour. 


PLocal 453, Electrical Workers, has 
won wage increases and improved 
working conditions at Wheat Electric, 
Townes Electric, Vic Doris Electric 


and Warren Hayes, all of Spring- 
field, Mo. 


bDivision 1211, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, has won bargaining rights 
on the Central Swallow Bus Lines, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLocal 10, National Federation of 
Postoffice Clerks, New York City, has 
presented a check for $2,283 to Pat- 
rick J. Fitzgerald, postal clerk at 
Bowling Green, Ky., gravely injured 
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A. F. of L. affiliate in Barberton, Ohio, is sponsor of this boys’ softball 


Last year team captured championship 








A women’s auxiliary in St. Louis. 


In that important union city 


auxiliaries are numerous and are valued highly by the movement 


when a bomb in an innocent-appear- 
ing package exploded while he was 
at work. The sum represents volun- 
tary contributions of New York postal 
workers. 


>Teamsters, Laundry Workers, and 
Cleaners and Dyers employed in 
Indianapolis, Ind., laundry and dry 
cleaning plants have obtained wage 
increases and other benefits in a new 
contract with the Indianapolis Clean- 
ers and Launderers Club. 


bLocal 1025, Retail Clerks, has won 
an hourly wage increase of 8 cents 
in a contract with the Kroger Com- 
pany covering employes in Terre 
Haute and West Terre Haute, Ind. 





PLocal 40, United Hatters, has ob- 
tained from the San Francisco Mil- 
linery Manufacturers Association a 
wage increase of $2.50 a week for its 
320 members. 


>Local 247, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won wage increases 
ranging from 9 to 15 cents an. hour 
in agreements with electrical and 
plumbing wholesale houses in Detroit. 


bLocal 237, Office Employes, has won 
a general wage increase of 12 cents 
an hour in a first agreement with the 
Virginia - Carolina Chemical Com- 


pany, Nichols, Fla. 


PLocal 112. Plasterers, has won an 
increase of 50 cents an hour in a 


President Hugo Ernst (standing, third from left) and associates 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employes snapped on Puerto Rico visit 
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contract with the Contracting Plas. 
terers Association of Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties, California. 


PLocals 55 and 56 of the United Hat. 
ters have obtained for 450 millinery 
workers of St. Louis wage increases 
of 10 cents an hour for piece workers 
and 714 per cent for week workers, 
Minimum wage rates for trimmers 
were increased by 8 cents an hour, 
In addition, employer contributions 
to the health and welfare fund were 
boosted by 1 per cent of payrolls, to 
be used for a new retirement fund, 


bLocal 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and New York 
City electrical employers are spon- 
soring scholarships at Columbia Uni- 
versity for sons of union members. 
The scholarship plan, sponsored 
jointly by labor and management, 
will provide funds to send the first 
two students to Columbia this fall. 


>Federal Labor. Union 22915 has won 
a 10-cent hourly wage boost for all 
workers whom it represents in a pact 
with the Metals Refining Company 
of Hammond, Ind. 


bLocal 320, Pulp, Suiphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, has won a 7-cent 
hourly wage increase for employes 
of the Bell Fiber Products Corpora- 
tion in Marion, Ind. 


bLocal 236, United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers, has won wage in- 
creases of 17 to 19 cents an hour at 
the Ideal Cement Company, Mobile, 
Ala. 


PLocal 166, Hod Carriers, has won 
a wage boost of 40 cents an hour in 
a contract with the Contracting Plas- 
terers Association of Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties, California. 


bLocal 335, Upholsterers, has won 4 
5-cent hourly increase in a contract 
with the Unagusta Manufacturing 
Company of Hazelwood, N. C. 


PbLocal 383, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has won a 74 
cent hourly wage increase at three 
Sioux City, Iowa, fruit companies. 


bLocal 1859, Upholsterers, has won 
a 5-cent hourly wage increase at the 
Kozee Kar Company, Minneapolis. 


>The American Federation of State, 
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County and Municipal Employes has 
chartered Local 1198 at the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of City Property and 
Local 1190, which is made up of 
employes of the State Highway De- 
partment who work in Philadelphia. 


The A. F. of L. Insurance Agents 
Council gained a plurality of the 
votes cast in a representation election 
involving 14,500 agents of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company and 
covering a total of thirty-one states. 


Division 1039, 
Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, 
has won a wage 
boost and extended 
vacation allowances 
in a contract with 
the Inter-City Coach 
Line Company of 


Lansing, Mich. 


Locals 309, 649 
and 1439 of the 
Electrical Workers 
have won a 10-cent 
hourly wage boost 
in an agreement 
with the Union Elec- 
tric Company cover- 
ing Alton, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, Til. 


bLocal 563, Butcher 
Workmen; Local 
63, Operating Engi- 
neers; Local 274, 
Provision House 
Workers; and Local 
626, Teamsters, 
ave all won wage 
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boosts at Meat Packers, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. 


bRepresentation rights for licensed 
deck employes on vessels of the Erie 
and Long Island Railroads in New 
York Harbor have been won by the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots. 


bLocal 183, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, has negotiated a 
1214-cent hourly wage boost at the 


Hiram Walker distillery, Peoria, Ill. 


>The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has obtained a 15 per cent wage 
increase for musicians who are en- 
gaged in television work. 


bLocal 148, Operating Engineers, has 
won an 8-cent hourly wage boost in 
an agreement negotiated with the 
Union Electric Company. 


PLocal 396, Iron Workers, has ob- 
tained an increase in the hourly rate 
in St. Louis amounting to 74% cents. 


Li» a2 


Union painters of New Brunswick, N. J., gave good coat of white paint in world 
record time to this house built for a paraplegic war veteran and his fiancee 
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What's Happening in Britain’ 


Lonpon. 

ERE in England the average 

man on the street must com- 

mand the admiration and re- 
spect of all of us. For nearly ten 
years almost everything he has need- 
ed to feed and clothe his family has 
been in such short supply as to re- 
quire rigid rationing. He is still re- 
quired to go without a great many 
things which all of us at home think 
are absolutely essential to our physi- 
cal well-being. 

Almost all kinds of meat, eggs and 
dairy products are available only in 
very limited quantities and are dis- 
tributed under the tightest control. 
Just recently there has been some re- 
laxation in rationing as certain arti- 
cles have become somewhat more 
plentiful. Wool clothing has been 
taken off the ration list, and there is a 
possibility that in the next few weeks 
more clothing may be removed. 

One of the reasons these controls 
can be removed is that the items are 
priced so high as to discourage pur- 
chases by large numbers of the peo- 
ple. On the other hand, available sup- 
plies of essential foods have been dis- 
tributed, in the most equal manner 
possible, to all parts of the British 
community, regardless of their social 
economic or political standing. 

This is perhaps one of the things 
that have resulted in the continuing 
support being given the Labor (So- 
cialist) government by the great mass 
of the British people. 

Even in the face of the severe 
shortages, the rationing system has 
made possible a fair distribution of 
supplies of certain food items re- 
quired for infants and small children 
to all British families. 

The national health program, which 
has been so criticized in the American 
press and by the American Medical 
Association, is perhaps the most pop- 
ular and vigorously supported pro- 
gram of the Labor government. As 
one talks to people in the unions, in 
government and others, one gets the 
impression that this particular pro- 
gram is recognized by all groups as 
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By JAMES KILLEN 


E.C.A. Labor Representative in London 


beneficial and sound, both as to its 
operation and financing. 

In recent by-elections for individ- 
ual Parliamentary seats, this program 
was not made an issue by the Con- 
servative Party. Over 80 per cent of 
the medical profession itself is actively 
supporting the health program. 

Britain is taking her recovery pro- 
gram seriously. Being an industrial 
country primarily, she must 
buy terrific volumes of both 


food and industrial raw 
materials abroad. North 
America at the present 


time is the only place where 
large portions of her im- 
ports can be obtained. 
Products bought in 
America must be paid for 
in dollars, and it is this 
necessity for obtaining dol- 
lars to pay for imports that 
is one of Britain’s greatest problems. 
Her austerity program at home is 
designed to funnel as much of her 
production as possible into the ex- 
port market. This is done even at the 
temporary sacrifice of the British peo- 
ple, in order to create dollar credits 
in other countries and to develop 
trade with areas other than North 
America which can provide the need- 
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ed food and other goods. If obtained 
outside North America, much of these 
imports can be paid for with sterling, 
of which Britain has a_ plentiful 
supply. 

There is a great difference in con. 
ditions within the various countries 
taking part in the Marshall Plan. 
Some countries have made very real 
progress in their economic recovery, 
* while others have as yet 

not made enough progress 

to show up in improved 
conditions for the workers. 

In the Scandinavian 
countries and in England 
economic recovery has been 
greatest, although they are 
still very dependent on 

Marshall Plan aid. In these 

countries there is either a 

Labor government or active 

participation in the govern- 
ment by the Labor or Socialist Party. 

In each country there is a real 
sense of self-discipline and commun- 
ity responsibility. For example, there 
is practically no black market in 
either England or Scandinavia. 

The people of Britain seem to have 
confidence in their government and 
a willingness to make sacrifices toda) 
for the sake of a better tomorrow. 


CLT. Parley Set for Havana 


(Continued from Page 22) 


eration of free trade unions. All the 
C.1.T. affiliates were urged by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to exert pressure 
on their respective governments in 
ordér to bring about a decision over 
the  still-pending, seven-month-old 
C.1.T. application for the establish- 
ment of consultative relationship with 
the Organization of American States. 

The draft program of the C.I.T. 
prepared by its secretary for social 
and economic affairs was approved 
in principle. It will now be cir- 
culated among the affiliated groups 
for possible additions or amendments 


prior to its formal adoption at the 
coming convention in Havana. 

The Executive Committee received 
and approved a report by Vice-Presi- 
dent Monge on the investigation 0 
labor conditions in the Canal Zone. 
This report recommended concur: 
rence with the action already taken 
in this respect by the Executive Cour- 
cil of the American Federation ©! 
Labor when it acted on the report 
submitted by the A. F. of L. members 
of the joint C.I.T.-A. F. of L. invest: 
gating committee. 

Finally, the Executive Committet 
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expressed satisfaction and praise for 
the plan of the United States govern- 
ment to establish trade union scholar- 


ships for the benefit of Latin, Ameri- 
can labor leaders who wish to study 
U.S. trade union life and the meth- 


\ Fruitiul Conference 


(Continued from Page 7) 


(f) General education and technical 
tfaining of ‘indigenous workers as a 
means to insure their integration in the 
social and economic life of their respec- 
tive countries. 

The committee set up by the con- 
ference for the study of the report on 
this item of the agenda prepared by 
the 1.L.O. agreed that the aim of em- 
ployment policy in agriculture should 
be to keep on the land an adequate 
working population consonant with 
the needs of an expanding economy 
and the requirements of production 
for adequate nutrition, clothing, hous- 
ing, etc.; to establish a sound balance 
between agriculture and industry; to 
insure that a rural exodus does not 
deplete the supply of manpower for 
agricultural production; and, con- 
versely, to prevent the countryside 
from being overcrowded and agricul- 
ture from becoming the dumping 
ground for the unemployed. 


To this end, the committee was of 
the opinion that a series of measures 
was desirable to improve the working 
conditions and to raise the standards 
of life of the agricultural workers of 
the Americas. 


The resolution finally adopted 
stated the aim of the employment 
policy, drew attention to the necessity 


of the organization of agricultural ° 


employment as an integral part of the 
national program for the full and 
eficient use of production resources, 
laid out the broad principles of voca- 
tional training programs for all types 
of farm workers, stressed the desir- 
ability of regulating the agricultural 
employment contract, hours of work, 
holidays with pay, etc., and of intro- 
ducing minimum wage fixing ma- 
thinery, pointed out the need for an 
lective system of labor inspection 
in agriculture, dealt with measures 
designed to protect children and 
young persons as well as women em- 
ployed in agriculture and underlined 
the desirability of extending social 
‘curity schemes to agricultural popu- 
lations. 

Als approved was the proposed 
solution on the right of association 
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of agricultural workers. This reso- 
lution called upon all the American 
states members of the I.L.O. to take 
measures to insure the ratification of 
the convention on freedom of asso- 
ciation and the protection of the right 
to organize adopted at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference of 1948, 
which was held in San Francisco. 

The Montevideo meeting concluded 
its deliberations by adopting in prin- 
ciple a lengthy resolution concerning 
the social aspects of the economic 
development of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This resolution, which was 
referred for further study prior to 
its implementation to the I.L.0.’s 
Governing Body, based its conclu- 
sions on the detailed report submitted 
to the conference by Director-General 
David A. Morse and his masterly re- 
ply to the discussion of his report 
which occupied several plenary ses- 
sions. 


The resolution, too long for de-. 


tailed analysis in this article, dealt 
mainly with the problems arising 
from current efforts to develop and 
expand along industrial lines the 
economy of Latin America, facing 
squarely the issues of manpower, 
vocational and technical training, 
technical assistance, immigration, 
foreign investments and mobiliza- 
tion of national capital and savings. 

Furthermore, this resolution recog- 
nized that “the need to expand the 
market for the goods to be produced 


ods prevailing in our country for 
collective bargaining and the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 


by the industries under development 
involves the raising of standards of 
consumption of the masses by appro- 
priate income policies” and advo- 
cated the adoption of measures “to 
insure that industrial development 
benefits the mass of the population 
and promotes a more equal distribu- 
tion of income and wealth.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
has on many occasions proclaimed 
the fundamental principle that any 
program of industrialization is 
doomed to failure unless it is accom- 
panied by an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the population, which 
can conversely be obtained only by 
the introduction of the “saving wage” 
in lieu of the mere “subsistence wage” 
now prevalent in Latin America. To 
this fact the present writer referred 
with emphasis in the course of his ad- 
dress during the discussion of the 
director-general’s report. 

The resolution called for the adop- 
tion of a program of activity which 
will put the I.L.0.—in cooperation 
with the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Latin America, the Organization 
of American States and other agen- 
cies—in the forefront of current 
efforts designed to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, 
particularly in the field of manpower 
survey, training and immigration. 

It is an ambitious program which 
will require years for even partial 
fulfillment but which has, neverthe- 
less, the merit of having done away 
with mere generalities by coming 
down to a specific analysis of what 
needs to be done and concrete sug- 
gestions of what ean be done. 


Report Praises TVA Unions 


GROUP of A. F. of L. unions rep- 
resenting workers on projects of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority won long over- 
due praise when a Congressional report 
suppressed by former Senator Joseph H. 
Ball was belatedly released to the public. 
The document emphasized that relations 
between labor and management in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are “excellent” 
and are the result of good use made of 
the collective bargaining process by the 
parties. 
Complimenting both the A. F. of L. 
unions and the TVA management, the 


long-suppressed report said there were 
many reasons for the outstanding success 
achieved. These reasons include: 

(1) “Management has proved by its 
deeds that it is constantly striving to deal 
fair and square with labor.” 

(2) “Labor has complete trust and faith 
in the motives of the TVA.” ; 

(3). “The Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council is composed of responsible 
unions.” 

(4) “The officers of the Council are 
real labor leaders—men of exceptional 
ability and character.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer, 
A. F. of L.—In the last two decades 
there have been 
definite changes 
in the attitude of 
the American 
trade unionist 
toward political 
action. From 
1930 on, the 
American trade 
unionist has been 
thinking more 
and more of the necessity for direct 
political action as one more means 
to carry out and give effect to the 
ideals and principles of the trade 
union movement. Discussion of po- 
litical activity on the part of labor 
and acceptance of the fact ‘that there 
is a definite trend toward the use of 
the ballot by labor without regard 
to party lines lead inevitably to 
the question: What of the future? 
As of now, I do not think that the 
general membership of the American 
Federation of Labor is thinking in 
terms of a national political party 
sponsored by the A. F. of L. But I 
am convinced beyond question that 
labor will go as far down this road 
as time and events prove it necessary 
for us to go to carry out our basic 
purpose of raising, maintaining and 
protecting the standards of life of the 
workers of this nation. 





David Dubinsky. president, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union — Com- 
munism, like 
fascism, is a 
fatal disease. 
But it is also, like 
fascism, a highly 
contagious dis- 
ease. It is  in- 
jected into other 
states by spies 
and saboteurs. Its germs are carried 
by dozens of organizations with 
sweet-sounding titles. It strikes with 
the quiet of slander or with the thun- 
der of the Red Army. Because this 
totalitarian regime, like all others, in- 
sists upon infecting all the world with 
its peculiar sickness, communism is 
not a Russian problem; it is a world 
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problem. To maintain our health 
and freedom, we must put commu- 
nism in quarantine. And that means 
more than just placing geographic 
limits on the expansion of Russia’s 
empire. We must deny the Com- 
munists in our midst the cloak of re- 
spectability and the stamp of ap- 
proval. We must take positive steps 
to defend and to strengthen democ- 
racy. We must give democracy eco- 
nomic strength. We must give de- 
mocracy spiritual strength. We must 
give democracy material and military 
strength to defend itself against a 
Soviet offensive or to discourage such 
an offensive from ever being under- 
taken. Finally, we must strengthen 
world democracy by setting a worthy 
example. We must get rid of our 
own black sheep. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, Congressman 
from Wisconsin—If there is one thing 
that should be 
clear to every ob- 
servant Ameri- 
can by this time, 
it is the fact that 
no device exists 
which is better 
calculated to pro- 
duce resentment 
among working 
people than the injunction. The evil 
of government by injunction is an 
evil which cannot be made to vanish 
by mere denial or even by a flow of 
oratory. It was recognized as an evil 
and ordered abolished in 1932. It 
is just as evil a thing today as it was 
then. And, in addition to being re- 
pugnant to all who want to maintain 
respect for our judicial edifice, ex- 
perience has taught us during these 
past two years that the injunction is 
useless and worthless. Inasmuch as 
the injunction has little to be said 
for it and a great deal to be said 
against it, inasmuch as it contributes 
not one iota to the acceptance and 
sincere practice of genuine collective 
bargaining, I am hopeful that the 
present Congress will repeal the un- 
wise action of its predecessor and 
reject any new bill perpetuating the 
evils of government by injunction. 








John D. Dingell, Congressman ‘rom 
Michigan—The American Med. 


ical Association, 
along with jnany 
others, was 
surprised and 
shocked when 
President Trv- 
man won the 


election last fall, 
In view of the 
fact that he had 
campaigned at least partly on the 
issue of national health insurance, 
the A.M.A. became panicky and de- 
cided that the legislation was sure 
to be enacted. So the ruling element 
within the A.M.A. set out deliberately 
to thwart the will of the people. In 
order to do that, it levied arbi- 
trarily an assessment of $25 against 
each of its 140,000 members in an 
effort to raise the biggest slush fund 
in American history—a lobby and 
propaganda fund of $3,500,000 that 
would make even Mark Hanna a 
little ashamed. The A.M.A. millions 
are being spent for one of the shrewd- 
est, one of the most calculating and 
one of the most cold-blooded lobby- 
ing operations in American history. 
The evidence, from the files of the 
American Medical Association itself, 
shows that the doctors of this country 
are being asked to take advantage of 
their special, confidential relationship 
with their patients to lobby against 
what President Truman and many 
members of Congress feel is a health 
program in the interests of the nation. 





William ©. Douglas, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court—Wher- 
ever the Con- 
munists are in 
power they reject 
the parliamen 
tary techniques of 
the democracies. 
When they win 
an election it is 
for keeps. In the 
democracies 4 
political party takes over the govert 
ment only for the period during which 
it commands popular support. Com- 
munism has no such tolerance. It 
leaves no room for accommodation 
and compromise. It has one goal—to 
transform one small clique of men 
into the state. It has never compre 
mised with that objective. The only 
compromise it has made is in the 
methods used to reach that goal. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Steve's Thesis 


“TES June, the month of roses,” 
merrily sang Beverly Jones as 
she came downstairs for breakfast. 

“Yeah, and it’s June, the month 
of exams, too,” glumly pointed out 
Steve, her brother. 

“And this year they’re harder than 
ever,” Beverly responded. “They get 
harder all the time, it seems.” 

“Good morning, children,” Mrs. 
Jones greeted as she came in from 
the kitchen with a platter of luscious 
bacon and eggs. 

“Hi, Mom,” said Steve. 

“Good morning, Mother,” came 
from Beverly. “I'll bring in the 
cocoa if it’s ready.” 

“All ready.” Mrs. Jones smiled. 
“Dad left about a half hour ago, so 
I expect you kids had better eat 
quickly and get on your way.” 

“Mom, did you ever worry about 
exams and term papers?” asked Steve 
as he helped himself to a piece of 
crisp toast. 

“Yes, of course,” she replied. “I 
suppose everyone does.” 

“Mom, what would happen if I 
didn’t pass and had to stay in high 
school another term?” he asked. 

“I expect you would just have to 
stay. 
happen. Your grades have been very 
good and there’s no reason to think 
you'll fail here at the last. Now, eat 
a good breakfast and get along to 
school. You don’t have an exam 
today, do you?” 

“No, I’m still working on the term 
paper. My first exam is Wednes- 
day.” 


“And how about you, Beverly?” - 


asked their mother. 

“My paper’s in and my first exam 
is next Tuesday afternoon. I’m not 
going to worry a bit. I'll have the 
weekend to study, so I figure every- 
thing will be all right.” 

As they left for school, Mrs. Jones 
waved to them from the porch and 
they waved back. Then she went into 
the house to attend to her duties there. 


But I don’t think that will © 


At school Steve went directly to 
study hall, then to the library to do 
some reference work. He asked Miss 
Petersen, the librarian in charge, to 
give him some source material to 
use in writing his term paper. 

“You see, I have it about half 
done,” he told her. “I’ve got the 
part about the United Nations and 
the section on the Marshall Plan, 


and now I want to finish up with 


something about the International 
Labor Organization.” 

She had several articles ready for 
him and gave him a few suggestions. 
Then she left him to spend the fol- 
lowing hour working over his ma- 
terial. Some material he was allowed 
to take home to work with, but some 
had to stay in the library, for half a 
dozen students were working on the 
same theme. 
available to them as well as to Steve. 

Later, when Steve had carefully 
studied the I.L.O. material and made 
a number of notes, he looked up and 
perceived his classmate, Phil Gray. 
Phil was also hard at work. 

“How are you getting along?” 
Steve whispered to him. 

“Fine, I hope,” answered Phil. 
“I’m bogged down on the Marshall 
Plan section, but I have the rest pretty 
well in order. What are you on?” 

“I’m all through except for the 
I.L.0. part. I’ve been working on 
that. The more I study this stuff, 
the more I feel like we’re in on a lot 
of pretty swell ideas.” 

“Like what?” asked Phil. 

“Well,” said Steve, “it is reason- 
able for countries to work together 
for their common good and for the 
good of the world. And it’s cer- 
tainly a good thing for labor and 
capital and government to work to- 
gether for the benefit of all. The 
I.L.0. shows how that can be done.” 

“T guess you're right,” Phil said. 
“Anyway, according to the stuff I 
had about the I.L.0., they’ve been 


Naturally it had to be’ 


working together for about thirty 
years.” 

“You're right,” Steve answered. 
“Well, I still have a lot of work to 
do. I want to get this thing finished. 
Beverly’s is already in. Can you 
imagine that?” 

The boys resumed work. At the 
end of the study period Steve 
checked out the papers he could take 
home. Then the two lads went on 
together to their next class. 

That evening Beverly asked her 
brother how his work was progress- 
ing. 

“Pretty good, now,” Steve said. 
“Miss Petersen helped me a lot. She 
gave me a few good pointers and 
some stuff to read about the I.L.O., 
but do you know what I used for 
most of my authorities on the sub- 
ject?” 

“That pamphlet? 
the green cover?” 

“No. I read over that speech Dad 
gave one night at union meeting 
about unions in international af- 
fairs. Dad has about the best story 
of the bunch. Anyway, I can un- 
derstand it better. Maybe because 
it sounds like Dad explaining some- 
thing, or maybe because Dad was 
so sincere when he wrote it.” 

“Dad was sincere all right,” put 
in Mrs. Jones, who had been listening 
to the two of them. “He knows that 
unless there is prosperity in all parts 
of the world our own prosperity won’t 
be secure. We have to have world 
trade and world markets to keep our 
own country advancing.” 

“Now, Mother, you don’t need to 
write a term paper,” joshed Beverly. 

“I’m sure I could, after listening 
to. your father,” her mother replied 
with a laugh. “But I expect I should 
attend to my own affairs and get 
supper started. Do you wish to help 
me, Beverly, while Steve works a 
while longer?” 

“Of course, Mother. Cooperation 
begins at home, doesn’t it?” 


The one with 
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